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Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 


Surroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two- 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural and 
the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 


@ Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings it is among the most 
delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and the 
residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern 
factories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed 
for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full 
consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, 
work and home life, are balanced and blended. 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented 
living. 
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A Land of Industry 


THIS IS, as ages go, a well-informed 
age. Nearly everybody who expresses 
any opinion or throws any weight in 
social, economic, or political affairs 
is aware of the major facts about the 
world and Great Britain’s position in 
it. Everybody knows that we live on 
an island with a temperate climate, a 
moderate rainfall, and a variegated 
surface of which a large proportion is 
fertile soil. Everybody knows that the 
presence on this island of certain 
minerals, especially coal and iron ore, 
has made it possible for Britain to 
take the lead in the development of 
machine industry, and by the export 
of its products, the creation of a great 
merchant fleet, and enterprise in 
trading exchange, to obt@in enough 
food and raw materials from other 
parts of the world to enable the nation 
to sustain on the island a much larger 
population than could have been fed, 


on current agricultural methods, from 
its own acreage. ~ 

We all know these things; but do 
we all see them in the same way? By 
no means. It is possible to present the 
same set of facts in different perspec- 
tives, or with different accents, lead- 
ing to almost opposite practical con- 
clusions. 

Take for example the fact that, 
with fifty million people on this island 
we must, in the present state of 
agricultural technique, import about 
half the nation’s food. 

According to the accent given to 
various components of this fact, it will 
seem to be the right thing: 

(a) To reduce the population; or 

(6) To prevent the conversion of 
farm land to other uses; or 

(c) To improve the output of food 
per acre; or 

(d) To improve the output of coal 
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and manufactures so as to export 
more goods in exchange for food and 
other necessary imports. 

The Victorians had no hesitation 
in concentrating on expedient (d), 
and surely they were right. They did 
vastly increase the standard of living 
of the nation, and if the wealth that 
resulted was very unequally distribu- 
ted, at least it was there for redistribu- 
tion in a later age. 

It is, in some quarters, assumed that 
the situation has fundamentally 
changed. But has it ? Coal is still one 
of the major sources of mechanical 
power on this planet; and Great 
Britain, at the present rate of exploi- 
tation, has reserves for another 1,000 
years. That is not eternity, but it takes 
us a bit beyond the twenty-year plans. 
Coal may well outlast petroleum in 
the world. And if atomic power be- 
comes available, why should Britain 
lose its place thereby? And the 
mechanical equipment of vast areas 
of the world is still so primitive that 
advanced industrial nations like the 
USA and Britain, if they remain 
industrially resourceful, may very 
well have scope for exports for some 
centuries. At least, the contrary should 
not be assumed without argument. 

If there is no such scope, and in its 
absence the output of agriculture 
cannot be vastly increased, then 
Great Britain simply cannot carry its 
fifty million population. Saving a few 
hundreds of thousands of acres for 
farming is in that event of trifling 
consequence. 

It seems to us, on present evidence, 
far more hopeful to bank on the 
industrial genius and experience of 
the nation, and to have confidence 
that, with proper support for our 
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industry and trade, and continued 
improvement of the living conditions 
and education of our industrial 
workers, we can hold our own in a 
competitive world. 

That does not justify carelessness in 
the use of agricultural land. We must, 
of course, never waste any of our 
resources: coal, other minerals, water 
power, fertile soil, or human beings. 
But we must not get into a mean, 
niggling attitude towards changes of 
use required for industrial expansion 
or enhanced efficiency or more 
spacious home surroundings for in- 
dustrial people now badly housed or 
over-crowded. 

For good or ill this country has 
taken the industrial road, and has 
built up its population and its whole 
economy on manufacture and ex- 
change. Over go per cent of the nation 
live directly or indirectly by urban 
trade and manufacture; less than 10 
per cent by agriculture. The pros- 
perity of home agriculture is bound 
up with the continued success of our 
industry in the world market. Because 
there must be no waste, planned use 
of the land surface is absolutely 
necessary. Industrialists should, we 
think, more expressly accept that 
necessity, and take a more active part 
in shaping the planning policy. 

We know that industrialists have, 
in some cases, genuine grounds for 
complaint of the way in which im- 
portant projects for new factories 
have been handled. One complaint 
is that firms, very willing to adapt 
their own expansion plans to a 
national location policy, cannot as- 
certain what that policy is. The 
remedy is for industry to have a view 
itself as to what that policy should be. 


“Subsidizing High Density” 
In our leading article of April the rates of interest on loans for housing on 


1946 scales, and the proposed new scales, were cited as 34 and 4} per cent 
respectively. These figures should of course have been 34 and 4} per cent. 


The argument is unaffected. 
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SPORT AND TOWN PLANNING 


The problem of playing-fields and play-space is here looked at 
from the point of view of the players as well as that of the spectators. 


HE FIRST three sounds I really 
remember were the clank of 
looms, a lark’s song and the 
thud of bat on ball. From those sounds 
you could deduce the sort of place in- 
to which I was born. It was, clearly, a 
village—not one of those straggly 
farming villages that you find in the 
south, but a compact ‘industrial vil- 
lage, whose population of 3,000 or so 
worked in the mills rather than on the 
land. If for the third sound, I had said 
the thud of ball on bat instead of bat 
on ball you would be able to deduce 
that this village was in Yorkshire. It 
was, in fact, the village of Delph, on 
the slopes of the Pennines. 


by J. P. W. MALLALIEU 
Village Play-space Difficulties 
Children born into such a place as 
this, you would think, would have 
little difficulty in finding space on 
which to play games. The compact- 
ness of the village would ensure that 
none would have far to walk to an 
open field. But in fact the children 
who, unlike myself, were not born into 
a house with a large garden, had a 
good deal of difficulty. Some of the 
difficulty could not be avoided—in 
the Pennines it is not easy to find 
spaces which are both open and rea- 
sonably flat. Even the houses were 
built on steep hillsides. They looked 
as though, having been poured from 


Millions of children still have to do their “knocking about” in the streets 
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Gloucestershire v. Kent at Cheltenham College 


the sky, they had slid down the slopes 
until arrested by some boulder. What 
flat land there was near at hand was 
needed for farming or for extensions 
to mills—I shall never forget how the 
village cricket club had to tear itself 
away from its beautiful ground on the 
banks of the Thame, because a local 
manufacturer decided to extend his 
nearby mill, and refused to risk hav- 
ing sixes hit through the glass roof of 
his weaving shed. 

Yet despite such difficulties we man- 
aged. The men levelled themselves a 
new cricket ground out of the hillside 
and the children played their brand of 
cricket or football on a 30 degrees 
slope elsewhere. In a village,. even 
without planning of any sort, you can 
get by, but in a town you cannot. 


The Planless Towns 


Our nearest town was Oldham, 
just over the county border. Even in 
my childhood Oldham was joined to 
Manchester and Manchester was 
joined to Salford—a _ twenty-mile 
stretch of dirty brick and granite setts 
with never a green field to break the 
monotony. In Oldham there was a 
park, with limited space for organized 


cricket and football and for tennis. 
Tucked away behind the mills there 
were a number of cricket grounds for 
the use of particular clubs. But there 
were few if any spaces where you 
could go regularly and informally to 
play. If a friend suddenly said, “‘let’s 
play cricket,’ you knew he meant to 
play in the street. What was true of 
Oldham and Manchester was even 
truer of places like Glasgow. I am 
afraid that it is still true today. It is not 
possible to undo in a few years the 
evils which have resulted from a cen- 
tury of planlessness in which towns 
and cities were allowed to sprawl 
across the country and so little atten- 
tion was given to the real needs of the 
people who were growing up and liv- 
ing in them. 


Placing of Sports Fields 

What, so far as sport goes, are 
people’s real needs ? 

Of course the most important need 
is facilities for playing games. On most 
housing estates, nowadays, space 1s 
left for organized games. But in the 
older sections of a town there is no 
such space and, because of the high 
cost of land in a built-up area, it is un- 
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likely that such space can be pro- 
vided. All that the authorities can do 
is to reserve playing space on the out- 
skirts. In Huddersfield, for example, 
very large playing spaces have been 
prepared by the corporation along 
Leeds Road and here there are facili- 
ties for rugby and association football, 
for cricket, and for athletics. But large 
though these playing spaces are, they 
are still not large enough to meet the 
demand. Worse, they are a consider- 
able distance away from the schools 
and from the people who want to use 
them. This often means that, during 
the week, by the time children have 
got home from school and men from 
work and have had their tea it is not 
worth their while to make the jour- 
ney to the playing fields. 

The concentration of playing fields 
in one area is sometimes inevitable be- 
cause that area is the only one re- 
maining open. But, clearly, good plan- 
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ning calls for playing space attached 
to each school and instead of one large 
public playing space, for a number of 
smaller playing spaces about the 
town. 


The Smaller Play-spaces 


But even this would not solve all the 
problems of playing. Such playing 
spaces would tend to be used for 
organized games and sports. But not 
much less important are facilities for 
two or three people to knock a ball 
about. This is almost as much fun as 
playing properly and is one of the 
ways in which you learn to play pro- 
perly, but facilities for it are neglig- 
ible. Hughie Gallaher and Alex 


James, two of the greatest footballers 


Scotland ever produced, had to do 
their “knocking about” round a lamp 
post in Glasgow. Millions of children 
in a new generation are still having to 
do their knocking about in the streets, 


East End children utilize the streets to practise for their school sports 
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to the detriment of themselves, near- 
by windows, and the general peace of 
the neighbourhood. 

Besides, then, having spaces in 
various parts of the town where organ- 
ized games can be played, good plan- 
ning would provide smaller patches 
where after school or work, on a work- 
day evening, half a dozen boys can 
set up a wicket or batter their way to 
a makeshift goal without disturbing 
old ladies or spoiling the flowers in 
nearby front gardens. 


Spectators Not Spivs 


But besides facilities for playing 
games we need facilities for watching 
them. I never consider spectators to 
be mere spivs and parasites. To put it 
at its lowest, watching sports helps 
you to be good at sports yourself. You 
see the way things should be done and 
you try to imitate. As a schoolboy I 
had the ecstatic pleasure, and what 
now appears to me the privilege, of 
watching Duleepsinghi, night after 
night, for three years, at the nets. 
Thereafter my leg glances sought, and 
occasionally achieved, grace. I 
watched Frank Woolley and you 
should just see my left-handed drive. 
Watching sports also stirs your own 
interest in sports. I thought that 
hockey was a girl’s game until I saw 
a men’s England hockey trial. But 
there is something much more to 
being a spectator of sport even than 
this. 

The time comes—it has come to 
me—when you can only watch sport. 
But even before that time arrives, 
there is virtue in watching. It is no 
passive occupation, it is intensely ac- 
tive. Hear the crowd at Bramhall 
Lane commenting upon every stroke, 
whether or not the stroke comes from 
a Yorkshire player. Hear the crowd 
at White Hart Lane throwing them- 
selves into the game when Spurs are 
in danger of defeat. From that mo- 
ment,Spurs opponents play not eleven 
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men but 50,000. Hear the crowd at 
Cardiff Arms Park, even before the 
game has begun, setting up a wall of 
sound which opponents will try to 
penetrate at their peril. When you 
have heard and been part of these, 
you will realize that spectators are 
badly named; they are in fact partici- 
pants. But they are treated shockingly. 


Hidden Sports Grounds 


First of all, the wretched spectator 
has difficulty in finding the ground 
where he is to participate. Such 
grounds, whether football, rugby, or 
cricket, are usually off back streets, 
hidden by chimneys, blotted out by 
trains. Of course there are exceptions 
—the Parks at Oxford, the cricket 
ground at Worcester, Wembley itself, 
perhaps even Twickenham. But a 
stranger can only find the ordinary 
run of grounds—such as Griffin Park 
(Brentford), Fratton Park (Ports- 
mouth), Grange Road (Cambridge) 
or Old Trafford (Lancashire, or as I 
like to think, All-England)—on big 
match days by following the crowd 
and the mounted policeman. I do 
think it odd that the big sporting 
arenas in most of our towns should be 
so tucked away that they are difficult 
to find and, when found, should be 
such an unsightly combination of red 
brick and corrugated iron. Of course, 
watching sport is not—or, at least, 
should not be—the most important 
thing in our lives. But don’t let us 
treat our sporting arenas as though 
they were something to be hidden 
away, like conscience or the facts of 
life. 


Attractive Arenas 


And if we do manage to find the 
ground and are not put off by its ex- 
terior, what misery we suffer when we 
are inside. The Oval is supposed to be ’ 
one of our great cricket grounds. Just 
go inside it when there’s rain and see 
what protection there is for the ordin- 
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ary spectator. Look at any foot- 
ball ground—Wembley, Highbury 
Stadium, and White Hart Lane ex- 
cepted—and see how the great maj- 
ority must suffer during December, 
January, and February. No. Planners 
must think first of the players—es- 
pecially the very young players. If 
they begin now and go flat out they 
will half solve that problem by the 
time I die. Their children must then 
take up the secondary problem—that 
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of spectators, where their great arenas 
are to be placed so that they may be 
accessible, how their great arenas are 
to be built, so that they may be at- 
tractive, and, in these well-placed, 
well-built arenas, how the accom- 
modation can be suited to our climate 
so that the spectator—God bless him 
—can live and comment and enjoy 
until the end of his allotted span in- 
stead of, as now, being taken in his 
prime by wind and chill and rain. 


Corsham 


“Corsham is a quiet and old- 
fashioned but not a very attractive 
place, I think, for though it was once 
a residence of the Saxon kings . . .” 
wrote Mr Edward Hutton in his 
“Highways and Byways in Wiltshire”’ 
in 1917. Four hundred years earlier 
Leland noted in his “Itinerary” that 

Al the menne of this tounelet 
wer bond; so that upon a tyme one 
of the Erles of Cornewalle hering 
them secretly to lament their state 


manumittid them for mony, and 

gave them the lordship of Cosham 

(stc) in copiehold to paie a chief 

rente. 

To-day, both Corsham Court 
(1582) and the almshouses-cum- 
schoolhouse (1668) are recognized as 
buildings of the first rank in their 
different categories, and perhaps this 
range of cottages is also worthy of 
appreciation. The buildings are truly 
Cotswold in character. 
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HOW TO MAKE REGIONAL PLANNING 


EFFECTIVE 


Attention is here drawn to a very serious defect in the administration 
of planning. The writer holds that the regional machinery inside 


Ministries cannot meet the necessity for democratic and effective 


regional planning. He makes constructive proposals for immediate 


action as well as for a long-term solution. 


HE GREAT defect in the admini- 
stration of town and country 
planning in Britain today is that 
there is no proper machinery for 
regional planning. Yet the region is 
unmistakably the proper unit for 
planning in its social and economic 
aspects, for guiding the distribution of 
industry and population, for deter- 
mining the proper course of urban 
growth and redevelopment. How can 
such projects as new or satellite towns, 
main highways, the reclamation of 
derelict land, the provision of recrea- 
tion areas, and the protection of agri- 
culture be settled properly below the 
regional level? How can any planner 
decide which towns should be “ex- 
panded” and which should be “‘stab- 
ilized”’ if his review is restricted to the 
ancient and artificial units of local 
government? The answer is, and 
some of the development plans are 
now proving the point, that his task is 
impossible. 

The Census of 1951 shows us that 
41 per cent of the population of 
England live in six populous “‘con- 
urbations’’—those of London, the 
West Midlands, the Leeds area, the 
Manchester area, Merseyside, and 
Tyneside. These conurbations are 
narrowly drawn by the Census to 
cover the areas of really dense popula- 
tion which are highly urbanized and 
industrialized. In a “conurbation” of 
this sort (I use the word faute de mieux), 


by PETER SELF 


the need for effective regional plan- 
ning is surely both urgent and ob- 
vious. Public utilities and transport, 
communications, water supply, sew- 
age and refuse disposal, major hous- 
ing projects and open spaces—all 
these services need to be planned and 
also to be financed for the whole area. 
Yet each of these conurbations is split 
among halfa dozen or more planning 
authorities and an enormous number 
of smaller local authorities responsible 
for the work of development. 

The Black Country, with nearly a 
million population, adjoins Birming- 
ham, also with a million. For plan- 
ning purposes, the Black Country is 
partitioned among five county bor- 
oughs and two counties, and the 
counties have of course other interests 
and responsibilities as well. It also 
contains about twenty county dis- 
tricts, responsible for housing and 
other matters. The future of this con- 
urbation (Birmingham and Black 
Country) can only be considered as a 
whole and in relation to the surround- 
ing region. Without proper co- 
ordination and a spreading of the 
costs how are local authorities in the 
Black Country (mostly poor as well 
as small) to clear up the present mess, 
turn derelict land into ornamental 
parks, and provide the sites for over- 
spill housing from their big neigh- 
bour, Birmingham? It cannot be 
done. 
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Some would say that the work of 
regional planning should be left to 
the Government, which has of course 
its own regional machinery, in- 
herited from war-time and operating 
on what now looks like a permanent 
basis. But this Whitehall-run region- 
alism is neither a desirable system nor 
is it working effectively. It is of course 
better than nothing. The necessity of 
regional planning has meant that 
such matters as the distribution of in- 
dustry have been settled since 1945 
in the regional offices of Government 
departments; but decision-making at 
this level has been secretive and 
dictatorial. The local planning auth- 
orities and the public have been cold- 
shouldered. It is essential to keep the 
planning process democratic in its 
general character; but Whitehall 
regionalism is the least democratic of 
all institutions, since it is well beyond 
the attention of Parliament yet it has 
no responsibility whatever to the local 
electorate. For this reason alone it is 
bound to be ineffective if it attempts 
more than the functions of liaison. 


London’s Plight 


The 1947 Act reduced the number 
of planning authorities in the London 
region from 136 to 10. At the time, 
this was thought a good step forward; 
but the new authorities—though 
urged to do so by the London Plan- 
ning Administration Committee 
(1949)—have refused to form them- 
selves even into an advisory commit- 
tee. Before the war there was a stand- 
ing conference on London regional 
planning, and after the war there was 
for a time a regional advisory com- 
mittee reviewing the London plans. 
Today there is nothing. There is a 
London regional plan without the 
machinery to enforce it—a situation 
which is paralleled in other regions, 
such as the north-east coast, Mersey- 
side, etc. 

The Ministry seems to be. losing 
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heart for its task of co-ordination. It 
has abolished its separate offices for 
the London and south eastern regions 
and transferred their work to head- 
quarters, where work is allocated on a 
basis which shows little attention to 
the distinctive problems of the Lon- 
don region. Little can be expected 
either from the Ministry in the way of 
co-ordinating the development plans 
save what is expressed in Bismarck’s 
famous phrase of “‘papering over the 
cracks”. 

It is still official policy to carry 
through the Abercrombie Plan and, 
now that the LCC is winding up its 
enormous quota of “‘interim”’ build- 
ing in the Green Belt, the time for a 
great move forward in effective dis- 
persal from London is at hand. That 
the Government keeps good inten- 
tions can be seen from the Town De- 
velopment Bill; but the machinery of 
that Bill—depending as it does on 
voluntary co-operation between au- 
thorities whose financial interests 
diverge (and who can rely, in present 
circumstances, on little from the Ex- 
chequer)—is certainly inadequate for 
the tasks in hand. The doubts of the 
LCC about dispersal policy are plain 
from its development plan, and the 
spectre of new inroads on the Green 
Belt may not be far off. 


Regional Councils? 


What can be done then to make 
regional planning a reality ? The best 
solution is the straightforward one of 
creating a set of elected regional 
councils, who would be responsible 
for the many services which now must 
be operated at that level. These coun- 
cils would be given the main responsi- 
bility for town and country planning 
and for the preparation of develop- 
ment plans, and the cost of major de- 
velopment would be financed region- 
ally. The regional council would be a 
suitable authority to build new towns, 
and it could undertake housing 
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schemes wherever local resources 
were inadequate as well as possessing 
an expert staff which would be at the 
service of local housing authorities. 
Such a change, far from undermining 
local government, would reinvigor- 
ate it by creating effective leadership 
from “‘within” the system instead of 
relying exclusively on Whitehall’s 
flagging efforts at co-ordination. Ad- 
justments would of course have to be 
made in the local government system 
which cannot be discussed here. 


Three Steps Forward 


It would however be a mistake to 
wait for a reform which some will 
consider to be, politically speaking, 
utopian. There are other steps which 
can and should be taken immediately. 

(a) Lord Silkin, when piloting the 
1947 Act, indicated that the Minis- 
ter’s power to create a joint planning 
board (with executive powers) in 
appropriate areas, for instance in an 
industrial conurbation, would be 
freely used. It has not however been 
used at all, not even to create an ad- 
visory body. Why is this ? If the reason 
is the mutual jealousies of local au- 
thorities, they should not be allowed 
to block effective planning. It is the 
only way, under existing legislation, 
to get some measure of regional plan- 
ning. 

(6) An advisory body, comprising 
representatives of Government de- 
partments, local authorities, industry, 
and commerce should be set up to 
consider problems relating to the im- 
plementation of the London plans. 
The need for bringing together in- 
dustry and the Government depart- 
ments associated with it, on the one 
hand, and the planning authorities, 
on the other, cannot be overstressed. 
At present there is a great gulf be- 
tween the two and neither side 
understands the other’s problems. 
Effective links do not even operate be- 
tween the Ministries at the national 
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level, and at the regional and local 
authority levels the position is far 
worse. No one, for instance, is explor- 
ing the possibilities of transferring a 
sector of the clothing and tailoring 
trades from the small workshops of the 
East End (many of which are sub- 
standard) to a new town en bloc. To 
set up a body of this sort is the only 
way to give both industry and com- 
merce an effective lead. Similar ad- 
visory bodies should be set up for 
other appropriate regions. 

(c) It is most unlikely (even with 
the help of the Town Development 
Bill) that the councils of towns which 
are “reception areas” will be able to 
build expeditiously and economically 
enough to absorb London’s large 
overspill population within a reason- 
able period. An auxiliary authority is 
desirable in the form ofa Government- 
financed regional housing association, 
which would build houses ‘wherever 
needed within the region and which 
would also supply expert assistance to 
the smaller local authorities. This 
association could profitably take over 
much of the staff of the LCC housing 
department as the out-county activi- 
ties of that body come to an end. 

It will be noted that these three 
suggestions are complementary, not 
alternatives. Action is needed quickly 
or the great possibilities of regional 
planning—one of the most hopeful 
solvents of the problems of our age— 
will be wasted for want of proper 
machinery. 
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HOUSING IN GREATER PARIS 


This authoritative account, by the President of the Public Housing 
Office of the Department of the Seine, of the housing situation in 
Greater Paris is a reminder of the similarity of the problems 
everywhere created by excessive urban concentration. In addition, 


Paris has its own special problems. 


. LL THE world is made like our 
A house,” says an Italian pro- 
verb. It is certainly remark- 
able how similar are the ways in 
which the world crisis in housing 
manifests itself in different countries, 
notably in France and Great Britain. 
When we in Paris read the House of 
Commons debate of 4 December in 
which Mr Macmillan and Mr Bevan 
attacked each other, we observed on 
the other side of the Channel the 
same phenomenon that we have here. 
The governments persist in a policy 
tending to favour those who have 
some financial resources which (here 
with the help of a State subsidy) en- 
able them to buy or build and own 
houses; but they do not sufficiently 
consider the needs of the immense 
mass of workers without any capital 
at all. The latter can never be more 
than tenants as they have only their 
wages to feed and house them. 
Controversy on this subject is lively 
in France, as in England. When we 
complain of the over-large benefits 
given to those who are no longer with- 
out a house, or badly housed, thanks 
to the building subsidy’ or loans at 
reduced interest,? granted to encour- 
age the acquisition of property, we are 
accused of being the enemies of pro- 
perty. This is an undeserved reproach. 
In France, as in England, everyone 
would be glad to see all families of 
workers becoming the owners of 
houses or flats, but that is a dream. 


by P. GRUNEBAUM-BALLIN 
Translated by M. P. O. 


Only certain social categories can 
benefit from the facilities offered for 
the acquisition of property. It is use- 
less to deny obvious facts. 


Need of Houses to Let 


On 15 July 1951 at our Depart- 
mental Office of the Seine we put to 
all applicants for tenancies (at that 
time 1,500 per month, more than 
double the figure of four years ago; 
and it has continued to grow since 
then) one question over and above 
the regular questionnaire: “If the 
Office were to recommend you to a 
society building dwellings at moder- 
ate rents, which could provide you 
with a house on the condition that 
you paid a personal contribution 
what sum could you furnish?” Two 
months later, of three thousand appli- 
cants questioned, 2,915 had not re- 
plied, which suggests that they had 
no capital at all, 50 had said they 
could pay 300,000 francs (say £300), 
a sum totally insufficient to obtain the 
benefit of the subsidies, and 35 could 





1 Subsidies given annually, since 1950, to 
builders of dwellings, at the rate of 500 francs . 
per square metre built, and payable during 
twenty years. This year the subsidy is 600 
francs per square metre. 

2 These are given through building socie- 
ties or co-operative societies. Borrowers must 
provide a personal contribution of at least 
400,000 or 500,000 francs and afterwards pay 
during thirty-five years sums representing 
the interest and amortization of the capital 
lent. 
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pay sums ranging from 400,000 to 
800,000 francs. 

In the Parisian agglomeration, and 
other large towns of France, it is only 
possible to take the great mass of 
badly housed families from slums, 
overcrowded dwellings, and furnished 
rooms by building dwellings for let- 
ting. 

The experience of our Office, over a 
long period, goes to prove that, to the 
second and third generation, families 
are almost always allowed to remain 
tenants of the dwelling in which they 
were brought up and of which their 
parents or grandparents were tenants 
before them. In this way they have the 
advantages of hereditary property 
without its disadvantages. 


High Flats Disliked 


We are reproached for our lack of 
enthusiasm for very high buildings, 
the eight-, ten-, twelve-, fifteen- or 
twenty-storey “skyscrapers”, and the 
conceptions of urbanism of M. Le 
Corbusier and his disciples. These 
conceptions have in France powerful 
and influential admirers; and this is 
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why, in certain provincial towns— 
happily not in all—the new buildings 
intended to replace those destroyed 
during the war remind one of Man- 
hattan in a way which many find dis- 
agreeable. 

Our Departmental Office of the 
Seine has resisted as far as possible 
this craze for dwellings in mid-air. In 
certain cases, however, where the ex- 
tent of the view from the buildings 
justified building to a considerable 
height, we have made concessions to 
the fashion of the day. We shall soon 
have, at Colombes on the outskirts of 
Paris, a very important building of 
thirteen stories, at Choisy-le-Roi one 
of ten stories, and at Vanves, on the 
edge of a very beautiful park, another 
of ten stories. 


Cost of Lifts Prohibitive 


But these are exceptional cases. The 
directors of our Office are not in fav- 
our of workers’ dwellings of more than 
three or four stories, apart from any 
question of architectural aesthetics or 
of the cost of construction (for all 
buildings of more than eight stories, 


G.oup of four-storey buildings (comprising 500 dwellings) at Nanterre-Vieux-Pont, Paris, 


designed by M. Roger Hummel 
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Model of a group of 600 dwellings soon to be built at Noisy-le-Sec, east of Paris 


or even six, entail very considerable 
extra expense). Another considera- 
tion is decisive, i.e. the necessity to 
avoid the heavy cost of lifts, which 
amount to over 22 per cent of the rent 
collected by our Office. The vast 
majority of the tenants cannot afford 
the rents plus the charges for lifts. And 
we think it inhuman to force women 
and young children to mount five 
stories without lifts and therefore 
wrong to go above four stories. This 
of course is not an absolute rule; we 
agree that in building a group of three 
or four hundred dwellings, or more, 
the architect should be allowed to im- 
prove the appearance of the group by 
means of a small proportion (4 or 5 
per cent) of dwellings of more than 
four stories. 

The photograph of a group of 600 
dwellings soon to be built at Noisy-le- 
Sec, to the east of Paris, by Messrs 
Bodecher, Heulot, Genermont and 
‘i; nibault, is an excellent example of 
this; four stories and a sort of tower of 
ten stories. And at Nanterre-Vieux- 
Pont there is the generally admired 
scheme of an eminent architect, M. 
Hummel, in which all the buildings 





are four stories. This will comprise 500 
dwellings, and 122 are not yet built. 
We hope soon to be able to show 
our English friends the model of a 
plan-masse for a very large scheme for 
1,700 dwellings at Bobigny to the 
north-east of Paris. The author of this 
plan-masse, M. Aillaud, keeps to a 
uniform height of three stories. 

In general, very high buildings 
must be used only for administrative, 
commercial, and financial quarters, 
and human beings must be allowed to 
live further from the sky, and nearer 
to the earth on which they were born. 


Shortage of Housing Sites 


But if the solution of the housing 
problem in urban agglomerations is 
not to be found in height, as M. Le 
Corbusier advocates, it must be found 
in extent, as the English and the 
Americans have for the most part 
found it. 

Yet it must be recognized that the 
difficulty of finding large spaces for 
building is extreme, especially on 
the outskirts of Paris. Two hundred 
thousand dwellings are necessary in 
the Department of the Seine, in order 
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to remove from intolerable conditions 
that number of families, at present 
crowded together in the slums, in over- 
crowded houses or in furnished rooms 
at exorbitant rents. The investigations 
which our Office hasundertakenonthe 
outskirts of Paris with a view to the 
acquisition of land, do not encourage 
optimism. Assuming that we get the 
credit necessary for the purchase, we 
can only count on acquiring 575 
acres, on which we could build blocks 
of flats comprising about 20,700 dwell- 
ings; and we have 70,000 applicants, 
of whom more than half are “priori- 
ties’, i.e. former prisoners or depor- 
tees, large families, civil servants 
brought to Paris from the provinces, 
and young couples. This figure goes 
up by 5,000 every three months; and 
between 1946 and 1954 we shall have 
provided only 4,053 new dwellings. 


Problem of Land Acquisition 


In Paris itself the situation which 
the Housing Department of the City 
has to face is even more serious, as 
land for new buildings is extremely 
scarce. Undoubtedly many obsolete 
houses and dangerous ruins ought to 
be demolished and new ones built on 
the same sites, after rehousing, at least 
temporarily, the evicted families. Un- 
fortunately we have not yet any legis- 
lation allowing us to proceed with 
such operations, or defending the pub- 
lic authorities charged with the ex- 
propriation against the excessive de- 
mands of the proprietors. The drafts 
are prepared and laid before Parlia- 
ment, but no one would venture to 
prophesy when they will be debated, 
adopted, and put into effect. 

We have many other preoccupa- 
tions. Until a law has been adopted 
setting up a ten-year or five-year 
financial plan, the building industry, 
which in France has mostly remained 
small-scale, will not be able to trans- 
form itself. It will be unwilling to im- 
mobilize large capital sums to equip 
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itself and to acquire new and costly 
materials, because it will not be sure 
of sufficient orders. M. Claudius Petit, 
the present Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Urbanism, hopes to be able 
to experiment on a large scale with 
new methods, and to make great 
economies in the building of blocks 
of flats by the use of very important 
prefabricated parts—because of the 
reduction in the number of workers 
employed and in the time needed for 
construction. But such an experiment 
means the setting up of the factory for 
prefabrication, an expense - which 
could only be written off on several 
thousands of dwellings. Accordingly 
the Minister has in a recent law ob- 
tained powers to proceed with the 
“experimental construction” of 4,000 
dwellings between now and 1956. 
At the moment the building in- 
dustry in France is not comparable 
with the great metallurgical and au- 
tomobile industries. And even if, in- 
stead of the much too small sum— 
roundabout 77milliards (£78 million) 
—which the public authorities and 
the societies building dwellings for 
letting will have at their disposal in 
1952, the same organization found 
themselves with four times as much, 
the building industry might not be 
able to absorb such a quantity of work. 
To this must be added the shortage 
of skilled workers, the difficulties due 
to rising prices, and the multiplica- 
tion of bureaucratic formalities which 
prolong the duration of operations. 
All this could be very discouraging, 
if one had insufficient faith in the 
cause for which we are working. We 
must persuade ourselves that the 
politicians who repeat interminably 
in their speeches that the housing 
problem is “Social Problem No. 1” 
will be obliged, one day when the 
anger of young couples without 
houses becomes threatening, to pass 
from words to actions and to take the 
necessary decisions. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











More Money for New Towns 

It is pleasing to record the good- 
will of both sides of the House of 
Commons for dispersal planning, as 
shown in the second reading debate 
on the New Towns (Money) Bill 
(31 March) and in the Committee 
proceedings on the Town Develop- 
ment Bill. Both Bills had unopposed 
second readings, and while criticisms 
were plentiful, all speakers were care- 
ful to express their entire agreement 
on the fundamental principle. 

Introducing the Money Bill, Mr 
Ernest Marples, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary MHLG, said that the £50 
million authorized in 1946 would be 
spent by July 1952. The second £50 
million now asked for would, it was 
hoped, be spent in two years. Building 
was speeding up; on 29 February 
3,666 houses had been completed, 
5,802 were being built, and a further 
3769 had been contracted for. In a 
year or two the twelve new towns in 
England and Wales would be pro- 
ducing at least 10,000 houses a year. 
Ultimately the fourteen towns would 
take 480,000 new population, costing 
the Exchequer (over twenty years) 
from £225 to £250 million. Housing 
and main services had absorbed go 
per cent of the first £50 million; the 
other 10 per cent was mainly for 
industrial and commercial buildings. 


Industry, New Towns and the Nation 

In the debate everybody recog- 
nized that local employment must 
keep pace with housing. And there 
was a general doubt (shared by the 
Minister, Mr Macmillan) whether 
the Board of Trade had fully adapted 
itself, in its industrial location policy, 


to town planning considerations as 
distinct from local employment con- 
siderations. Mr Desmond Donnelly 
argued that the location of industry 
was a job for Mr Macmillan’s 
Ministry and not for the Board of 
Trade. Clearly this is a logical view. 
On all matters of competing land-use, 
and of the location of developments 
influencing the distribution of popu- 
lation, the Ministry responsible for 
town and country planning ought to 
have the deciding voice, subject only 
to the Cabinet. We would only add 
that to exercise such functions wisely 
its personnel would have to be better 
informed on economic and business 
affairs, as well as on the requirements 
of ordinary people in housing and 
living conditions, than either depart- 
ment has yet shown itself. This must 
come. The issues of land-use now 
confronting us, involving the effici- 
ency of the extractive and manu- 
facturing industries by which all this 
nation lives, and the agricultural 
production by which half of it is 
fed, training areas necessary for de- 
fence, and transport developments 
that in themselves shape future loca- 
tion, are so vast and compelling that 
the highest order of administrative 
skill and judgement alone can cope 
with them. And they must be seen 
together to be dealt with efficiently. 
Thus land-use planning is inevitably 
becoming one of the major functions 
of Government. 


New Towns or Expanded Towns? 

In the Money Bill debate there 
were signs of a split of opinion be- 
tween New-townsmen and Expanded- 
townsmen. Mr Marples seemed to 
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hint a leaning to the latter clan. 
Mr Bernard Braine, who sits for the 
division containing Basildon New 
Town, supported the Reith Com- 
mittee’s preference for dispersal to 
relatively undeveloped areas. So long 
as it does not lead to war the dispute 
may do good; the argument between 
the Lilliputian big-endians and little- 
endians at least advertised the im- 
portance of eggs. Our view is that 
both methods will be needed on a 
larger scale than at present en- 
visaged. -If the fourteen new towns 
already started take 480,000 people 
in twenty years, that is equivalent to 
an average rate of about 7,000 houses 
a year—consistent with Mr Marples’s 
estimated peak of 10,000 a year. But 
the intention is to build nationally at 
200,000 rising to 300,000 houses a 
year. It is obvious that “‘congestion 
and over-population”’ will be scarcely 
scratched by the fourteen new towns, 
and difficult to believe that the ex- 
panded towns will in total make a 
greater contribution, in view of the 
understandable local resistance to 
rapid large-scale developments. Fur- 
ther new towns are needed—for Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, London, and other 
cities—and it may be that some modi- 
fication of the machinery of the New 
Towns Act may be advantageous for 
producing them. The Reith Com- 
mittee’s recommendations should be 
looked at again; they were very care- 
fully considered. 


Festival to Farmers’ Union 


We hope that Sir Gerald Barry 
will bring a touch of South Bank 
geniality into his public relations work 
for the National Farmers’ Union, 
and that he will put an end to the 
exaggerations and anti-social sug- 
gestions that have recently spoiled the 
farmers’ case for care and study in the 
choice of agricultural land for build- 
ing development. The town and 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 


country planning movement, led by 
the TCPA, has for fifty years sought 
to ensure good housing and living 
conditions for urban and rural people 
alike, and from the start has fought 
for keeping free of development the 
major areas of agricultural land 
around and between towns. The 
Planning Act of 1947 at last enables 
this to be done. Its financial sections 
remove the incentive to sell green-belt 
land for building, and farmers should 
join with town planners to watch 
that any needed amendment does not 
again subject agricultural land to the 
hazards of the market. 


Reciprocal Impertinences 


Instead the NFU, or some of its 
spokesmen, seem lately to want to 
pick a quarrel with planners and 
advocates of decent housing for 
overcrowded city-dwellers. Somehave 
even gone so far as to urge that city- 
dwellers should live in high flats in 
order to avoid the use of further agri- 
cultural land for housing. They would 
probably resent it if a slum-dweller 
told them to use more fertilizer or 
work longer hours in order to grow 
more food on fewer acres; yet this 
would be an entirely comparable im- 
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pertinence. To compel people to 
live in flats could only reduce by a 
tiny fraction the area required for 
new housing, and the mere proposal, 
if it got through to the urban public, 
could do infinite damage to the good- 
will of the towns for the country. Mr 
Barry, with his great experience of 
publicity, could do much to enable 
townspeople to understand the prob- 
lems of the countryside. But it is just 
as necessary for the farming 5 per 
cent to understand the urban 80 or 
go per cent. And both parties need to 
be better informed about the econom- 
ics of development and farming, 
since both can gain or lose by good or 
wasteful uses of our limited capital- 
forming resources no less than of our 
land-surface resources. 


Number of Shops 


Bulletin of T@CP Institute of Aus- 
tralia, January 1952, assembles some 
facts and formulas for shopping facili- 
ties in planning. Among the studies 
quoted are those of the Urban Land 
Institute, USA; the New York 
Regional Plan; Sydney, NSW; and 
the New Towns Committee’s Final 
Report. The latter recommended one 
shop per 100—150 persons in the catch- 
ment area. Other recommendations 
noted are: two 25-ft frontages per 100 
persons (New York RP); one shop 
per 140 persons (Clarence Stein, USA, 
1934); one shop per 100 (Clarence 
Perry, USA, 1939) ; one sq. ft per £10 
annualsales (CumberlandCC,NSW), 
Mr Trystan Edwards is quoted as de- 
manding more barbers than some 
unspecified document specifies. (Per- 
haps it was one prepared by long- 
haired planners ?) 

There is not a very wide variation 
in the actual ratio of shops to popula- 
tion where there is no control. In 
Britain the ratio in old towns is one 
to forty or fifty persons. In Sydney 
metropolitan area it is one to eighty- 
five, with average sales of £6,800 p.a. 
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In twelve large cities in the USA in 
1937 it was one to seventy persons. In 
all cases there is in unplanned cities a 
very high proportion of failures, and 
many obviously tottering shop busi- 
nesses. But to what ratio to reduce the 
number of shops by planning con- 
trols must remain, as the New Towns 
Committee says, “a matter of running 
judgement as the town develops’. 
‘Too few shops give rise to more or 
less monopolistic conditions, and this 
will certainly cause dissatisfaction. 
Too many may so reduce the turn- 
over per shop as to lead to high selling 
costs and an undue proportion of 
bankruptcies. Full competition in 
every class of trade with sufficient 
turnover for efficiency is the ideal to 
aim at.” 


The Milton Abbas Trees 

The fine avenue of horse-chestnut 
trees has always been admired as part 
of the architectural effect in the 
planned eighteenth century village of 
Milton Abbas, Dorset. But trees, like 
buildings and ourselves, have a term 
of life, which cannot be indefinitely 
stretched; and most of the Milton 
Abbas chestnuts are near the end of 
that term. So the Dorset County 
Planning Committee have decided 
against making a TPO (tree preserva- 
tion order). Instead they have started 
a public subscription fund to finance 
a scheme for expert felling and re- 
planting. Though we dislike a multi- 
plicity of appeals for semi-public pur- 
poses, this case has the advantage of 
creating interest in a planning issue 
and we wish it all success. Tree-lovers 
who would like to help can do so 
through the CPRE or the Dorset CC. 


The Long-term Plan 
“To smell to a turf of fresh earth 
is wholesome for the body; no less 
are thoughts of mortality cordial to 
the soul.” 
—THOS, FULLER (1608-61). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: IV 


Derbyshire 

Derbyshire has it all. Its 1,000 
square miles include the meadow- 
lands of the Trent Valley, the dales of 
the Dove and the Wye and the moor- 
lands of the Peak district. It includes 
the suburbs of Sheffield, the cotton 
towns of north-west Derbyshire, min- 
ing villages in the south, and a whole 
catalogue of other diversities. It has 
great charm too. What more interest- 
ing market town is there than Ash- 
bourne? It has grandeur. It has in- 
dustrial struggle. It has life. 

Very little of the spirit of this coun- 
ty has managed to percolate into the 
writing of the development plan. 
Look at this sentence: “‘In the light of 
the analysis, it is possible to estimate 
in broad terms the extent to which 
the developments anticipated or pro- 
posed will make claims on land in the 
future and at the same time to assess 
the extent to which deficiencies in 
any particular land use may be made 
good in the twenty years to 1971.” 
And most of the development plan is 
written like that, making it virtually 
unreadable. 

The TPI might consider including 
English as a subject in the Diploma 
Course, for Derbyshire’s develop- 
ment plan is no worse than many 
other arid, dreary murders of vital, 
interesting problems. 

This criticism does not mean that 
the plan is ill conceived. In fact, 
breaking through the crust of clichés 
and digging down below the jam of 
jargon, a clear and sensible plan is 
discovered. 

There are three main problems in 
Derbyshire. There are overspills from 
Derby and Sheffield to be accom- 
modated; there is concern over the 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


future of the coalfield; and there is 
need to provide proper services in the 
rural areas. 


Survey 


The survey discloses that one of 
the main demands for land is housing. 
It is stated that there are 20,500 
families living in overcrowded con- 
ditions in the county at the moment. 
It is also estimated that the popula- 
tion will increase by 50,000 in the 
next twenty years and an additional 
77,000 overspill may have to be 
accommodated. At a net density ‘of 
ten houses to the acre, 6,150 acres will 
be required to provide enough land 
for this number, and it may be even 
more. 

At present 1,580 acres are used for 
educational purposes in Derbyshire. 
It is estimated, however, that a fur- 
ther 1,200 acres will be required for 
primary and secondary schools by 
1971. Another 300 acres will also be 
needed for further education schemes. 
Additional demands will arise from 
“overspills’” coming into the county 
and the plan estimates these at 260 
acres. 

Several major hospital schemes are 
also expected although, as the plan 
points out, these cannot be regarded as 
a total loss to agriculture because in 
some instances, such as mental in- 
stitutions, the land is thoroughly culti- 
vated. This requirement is put at 550 
acres. 

There are 2,137 acres of public 
open space and 3,082 of private open 
space at the present. The further 
amount of open space required can- 
not be estimated in detail until the in- 
dividual town plans are prepared 
without generalizations which go too 
wide. Two deficiencies which are 
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pointed out by the survey are the lack 
of facilities for organized games in the 
rural areas and the lack of enough 
open space of any kind in some of the 
built-up areas. However the addi- 
tional open space demand is put at 
1,410 acres. 

The survey states that industrial 
demands for land cannot be estimated 
because of the varying demands for 
each industry. At present, operational 
land used for industry amounts to 
4,616 acres or 6-8 acres per thousand 
population. Known projects require 
about 250 acres. The National Coal 
Board have indicated that they will 
require about 2,750 acres in the future 
and a further 500 acres will be wanted 
for power station ash tips. 

Mainly because of the extensive 
sand and gravel workings in Derby- 
shire, it is estimated that some 1,000 
acres will be required for mineral ex- 
traction. Other demands include pub- 
lic works, roads, etc. 





Ravens Tor, Derbyshire 
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Summary of Land Requirements 


acres 
Housing and ancillary purposes 





(excluding redevelopment) 6,410 
Education 1,760 
Open space provision approx. 1,140 
Allotments 125 
New roads 640 
Public works 200 
Industry approx. 1,150 
Industrial tipping 3,250 
Quarrying 1,000 
Hospitals 550 

16,225 





The survey states that one of the 
most pressing problems in Derbyshire 
is the control of development in the 
neighbourhood of the county bor- 
oughs. The concentration of industry 
is, of course, responsible for this and 
the need for slum clearance schemes 
in the county boroughs is certain to 
aggravate the problem. It is pointed 
out that a continuation of the trend of 
the past four years will eventually lead 
to a joining up of Derby and Notting- 
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ham and a similar kind of sprawl to 
that which exists in south Lanca- 
shire. 

At the same time, the smaller 
towns in the coalfield are failing to 
retain their natural increase of popu- 
lation and this gradual drift, as the 
survey points out, “cuts at the very 
roots of their vitality, undermining 
the standards of social facility avail- 
able in these coalfield towns and still 
further weakening their ability to 
retain their population’’. 

The revitalization of these towns 
and the whole distribution of popula- 
tion in Derbyshire is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the location ofindustry. 
At present there is, of course, full em- 
ployment in the coalfield but work 

‘for women and for those who do not 
wish to, or cannot, work in the pits is a 
urgent concern. Work for the in- 
dustrially disabled is also always a 
major problem in mining areas. 


Development Plan Proposals 


It is estimated that in the twenty- 
year term 68,000 dwellings will be 
built, of which some 20,000 will be 
built in the first five years. 

A priority list of roadworks has 


been drawn up which includes two . 


trunk roads. However, the plan points 
out that in the present economic situ- 
ation it is impossible to be certain 
when the projected works will be 
commenced. 

It is intended that about £114 mil- 
lion ‘will be spent on primary and 
secondary schools of which £24 mil- 
lion will be in the first five years. The 
reception of overspill would prob- 
ably incur a further £2} million 
which it is assumed will be spent in 
the twenty-year period. 

An intensive drive to provide water 
and sewerage facilities would involve 
an amount in the region of £4 mil- 
lion. For purposes of estimate the 
greater part of this is assumed to be in 
the first five-year period. 
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Comment 

There is much shrewd comment to 
be found in the development plan. 
On industrial location, for instance, 
attention is drawn to the difficulty of 
attracting industry to the country- 
side so long as the Board of Trade 
continue to insist that the main 
qualification for an industrial De- 
velopment Certificate is availability 
of labour. 

There are one or two innovations 
also. Derbyshire is one of the first 
counties (if not actually the first) to 
lay it down that in future all planning 
permissions that are granted are 
automatically part of the develop- 
ment plan. This, however, raises an 
important point with regard to 
mineral workings to which High 
Court powers are attracted under the 
Mineral Workings Act. 

However, it is impossible to com- 
ment on the detailed planning pro- 
posals until the individual town plans 
are published. This much can be said. 
The plan goes in the right direction. 
There is appreciation of the function 
of a receiving area. 

Also there is recognition of the part 
the Peak District National Park can 
play in providing access to the coun- 
tryside for the folk from Ancoats, 
Ardwick, Crooksmoor, and a score 
more crowded and congested quar- 
ters of Manchester and Sheffield. 

But please let us have better and 
brighter writing in these plans, be- 
cause there is no more vital and inter- 
esting subject than the way in which 
we are seeking to shape for the better 
the living and working conditions of 
our people. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The TCPA Anrual Meeting will be 
held on Thursday, 24 April at 3 p.m. 
at the Planning Centre, 28 King St, 
London, WC2. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York will preside. Dame 
Evelyn Sharp will speak. 
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Legal Notes 




















Mr Butler’s announcement with 
regard to the probable total of claims 
on the £300 million has caused a good 
deal of surprise, and some people 
have questioned the basis on which 
the figures have been arrived at. The 
Chancellor’s total of £345-£350 mil- 
lion is compared with the “intelligent 
guess” of £400 million for land out- 
side town areas put forward to the 
Barlow Commission by the Chief 
Valuer of Inland Revenue. How, it is 
asked, can Mr Butler’s figure be right 
when urban values have to be taken 
into account as well? 

Leaving aside valuation questions, 
including the point that the Chief 
Valuer’s estimate was only a guess, I 
think it should be pointed out that the 
T&CP Act imposes certain limita- 
tions which considerably reduce the 
possible total of claims on the £300 
million. First, a great number of small 
claims will have been set aside under 
the de minimis provisions of section 63. 
Secondly, certain classes of war dam- 
aged land will get their compensation 
under the section 59 scheme. Thirdly, 
Part VIII of the Act excludes several 
important classes of land from lia- 
bility to development charge and 
hence from the right to claim for loss 
of development value; these classes of 
land are: 

(a) ‘‘dead-ripe” land—-s. 80. 

(b) land held by local authorities 

on the appointed day for gen- 
eral statutory purposes—s. 82. 
(c) land required before the ap- 
pointed day by local authori- 
ties and development corpora- 
tions for comprehensive de- 
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velopment or redevelopment— 
s. 83. 

(d) operational land of statutory 
undertakers as held on the ap- 
pointed day—-s. 84. 

(e) land held on charitable trusts 
and used on the appointed day 
for the purposes of the trust— 
s. 85. 

(f) Crown land—though not in so 
far as an interest in such land is 
held by another person, e.g. a 
private lessee—s. 86. 

(g) certain properties belonging to 
the National Coal Board—-s. go. 

If a census could be taken of land 

covered by items (a) to (g) it would 
probably be found that an unexpect- 
edly large amount of land was in- 
volved. 


A Curious Idea 


The Chancellor intimated that 
about £100 million would be needed 
to meet the “near-ripe” and other 
priority claims. This would leave 
about £200 million to meet non- 
priority claims totalling £245-£250 
million. This implies a “‘pay-out”’ at 
about 16s. in the £—unless, of course, 
the financial provisions of the Act are 
amended. Some people, however, 
have the curious idea that only those 
who can show hardship will in fact re- 
ceive a payment. The origin of this 
idea is clear enough—namely, the re- 
marks about compensation and hard- 
ship in the White Paper of 1947. 
Moreover, section 58(3) provides 
that in drawing up the scheme for 
distributing the £300 million, the 
Treasury need not include all the 
claims. But reference to section 58(2) 
shows that the Government must pay 
out the whole £300 million, and with 
all the claims amounting to no more 
than £350 million, there seems little 
scope for discrimination between dif- 
ferent classes of non-priority claims. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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FROM A WOODMAN’S DIARY 


Waste Lands 
Trees and Rainfall 
The ‘‘Natural Order’’ 


E HAVE far more wastelands 

V V in this island than most 
people recognize. A French 

visitor to England in 1949-50 re- 
marked that, if all the land devoted to 
games in England were devoted to 
food production, the produce would 
feed the whole population of Palestine. 
The Palestine red herring is best ig- 
nored, but the appalling waste which 
still continues, even at a time of in- 
tensive agriculture, should be noted. 
Golfers, who appear to be specially 
land-greedy, are modest beside the 
hiking fraternity, who sometimes 
seem to think that areas of 100 square 
miles at a stretch should be left open 


by J. D. U. WARD 


and virtually barren for their refresh- 
ment. 

In Wales and Scotland the waste is 
particularly bad. Sir William Taylor, 
sometime director-general of State 
forestry, once pointed out that the 
counties of Radnor and Merioneth 
average only one person to every 
eleven acres, and Perthshire and 
Argyll only one to every twenty-three 
and a half acres. Some areas have 
never been economically cultivated: 
from others the people have departed 
because of the loneliness (under sheep 
such country gives employment to 
only one or two men per thousand 
acres) or because cheap imported 


Lonely Merioneth where waste of land is particularly bad 
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food and wool reduced the value of 
their products. But forests would’s:us- 
tain a larger population: true, the 
figures might be modest at first (under 
ten full-time men per thousand acres) 
but as the trees matured the figures 
would increase to between twenty- 
five and fifty men. In his book 
Forests and Forestry in Great Britain Sir 
William Taylor summed up the situa- 
tion in these words: ; 

**.,. what is lacking to bring men back 
to ‘out by’ districts is a basis of local 
wage-earning on which they can rely, 
and this together with reasonable 
wages is exactly what properly 
planned schemes of afforestation are 
able to promise.” 


What is a Wood? 


Definitions? ““What do you mean 
by the terms wood, forest, woodman 
and forester? When does a wood be- 
come a forest, and what is a forester ?”’ 
Awkward yet fair questions. All the 
words are ambiguous or worse, and I 
follow the common practice of using 
them equivocally. There are no pre- 
cise distinctions accepted by every- 
one, and only rough guidance can be 
given. 

Perhaps most people reserve the 
term ‘‘wood” for areas under 500 
acres, especially if privately owned 
and consisting mainly of deciduous or 
broad-leaved trees not managed too 
carefully for timber. Yet one could 
still say correctly, of a mere five acres 
of such wood, “We are hoping to con- 
vert this to high forest’”—where 
“forest” would be used in a technical 
sense. In its wide sense, ‘‘forest’’ in- 
cludes open spaces as well as great 
plantations managed for timber-pro- 
duction, and the ancient meaning of 
forest (an open unfenced place where 
wild animals are pursued) survives in 
“deer forest’? and various places such 
as Exmoor Forest. 

A woodman is normally the lowest 
rank of worker employed in the main- 
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tenance of a wood or forest. Appar- 
ently the term is used little or not at all 
in Scotland, where forester or forest 
worker—the latter the Commission’s 
favourite—is preferred. ‘‘Forester” 
has at least three other meanings. It 
may mean a kind of head woodman, 
the sergeant or sergeant-major of the 
woods and forests: this is “forester” in 
the Forestry Commission’s sense of 
the word. It may mean any person 
having real knowledge of, and an 
active interest in, forestry (as, e.g. in 
The Society of Foresters). Or it may 
mean merely a forest-dweller, prob- 
ably with certain common rights—as 
in the New Forest. Many of this last 
kind of forester are strongly opposed 
to forestry. Among the further prob- 
lems for the uninitiated are the Com- 
mission’s “forest officers’’, since they 
are not foresters in the first sense (they 
are, as it were, on the planes of 
lieutenant to lieutenant-colonel) but 
they are foresters in the second sense. 


The Land-Owned 


Yesterday I chanced upon a refer- 
ence to certain Aabitant farmers in 
French Canada, men who are said 
not so much to own the land as to be 
owned by the land. An attractive idea 
and possibly applicable to forests, 
with their long-term crops and spaci- 
ous perspectives. There would be 
dangers: Heaven defend us from neo- 
Druidism or an anti-scientific mys- 
tique about trees and forests. But I 
have not myself yet met a forester who 
was evidently owned by his forest in 
the sense that he was gripped or 
moved by a kind of supra-rational 
feeling of loyalty or love. The spirit is 
perhaps less likely to develop among 
employees, whether private or State, 
than among actual landowners, some 
of whom have a long tradition of 
loyalty and service to the land. How- 
ever, many others have failed in their 
trust, and now the State is trying to 
abolish the whole lot. 
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Even the felling of a tree involves some interference with the rest of nature 


Trees and Rainfall 

Suggestions that tree planting or 
felling will in some way or another 
affect our rainfall for better or worse 
have almost no foundation. The forest 
area of this small island is never likely 
to fall below 5 per cent of the whole 
kingdom, nor to exceed 15 per cent. 
At either extreme, the practical effect 
on precipitation of rain is nil. Within 
its own boundaries a forest has some 
slight moderating influence on tem- 
perature—a matter of one or two de- 
grees. The effects of forests on erosion 
are more substantial. Though the 
felling of hedgerow trees and small 
woods is not likely to lead to serious 
erosion in many parts of the country, 
as alarmists have hinted, trees and 
their roots do perform a useful service 
in holding soil together, especially on 
steep slopes. The roots are also most 
valuable in making the ground absor- 
bent, so that it collects water in time 
of deluge and retains moisture in time 





of drought. For this work conifers are 
better than broad-leaved trees—and 
hence to some extent the desire for 
conifer plantations round great reser- 
voirs. 


Red Squirrels 


Red squirrels are not harmless and 
they are not “disappearing” in the 
sense of becoming, extinct—though 
in some areas grey squirrels have 
taken their place. One Scottish land- 
owner computed (too conservatively 
according to his agent) that he lost by 
red-squirrel damage £10 an acre 
on 2,000 acres felled during the first 
world war. The grievous depredations 
of red squirrels in Finland’s forests 
have been the subject of a scientific 
survey since the end of the second 
world war. In England red squirrels 
are most common in the north, east 
and west; they are fewer in the south 
and the Midlands. In the May 1946 
issue of the Fournal of Animal Ecology 
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Miss Monica Shorten gave much in- 
formation on the distribution of 
squirrels: she found that there were 
red squirrels in 24 per cent of some 
9,750 parishes questioned, and grey 
squirrels in 29 per cent. 


The “Natural Order” 


The back-to-nature, muck-and- 
mysticism people often point to dis- 
eases and pests as an indication of the 
faulty principles on which mankind 
exploits the world. Their argument 
contains a half-truth. It is true that if 
we understood more, we should have 
fewer diseases and pests. But it is also 
true that even the simplest and small- 
est of man’s actions (the felling of a 
tree for fuel or the removal of a 
sheep’s fleece for clothing) involves 
some interference with the rest of 
nature, and our complicated large- 
scale interference with the plant and 
animal world has become a necessity 
because of man’s terrifying “‘success’’, 
as a species, in competing with the 
rest of “nature” and over-populating 
large portions of the globe. Because of 
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our vast numbers, we now have to 
handle flocks, fields, and forests on a 
great scale, which means that many 
sensitive balances are upset. 

Moreover, diseases and pests do 
occur, and on a large scale, in areas 
where man is either absent or a neg- 
ligible influence; for one example, 
there is the colossal damage done by 
looper caterpillars to stands of western 
hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla) in virgin 
forests. Also, an “industrial”? method 
of attack on a pest will sometimes suc- 
ceed where more biological methods 
have failed. None of the many 
attempts to tackle the gipsy moth in 
American forests by biological tech- 
niques has yielded such good results as 
D.D.T. distribution by aeroplanes. 
(The gipsy moth, by the way, was in- 
troduced into America in 1869 by a 
French mathematician and astrono- 
mer who hoped by hybridizing ex- 
periments to produce a new kind of 
silkworm. Unfortunately some of the 
moths escaped from captivity; they 
multiplied, and the consequent dam- 
age has been appalling.) 


Reclamation 


Newspapers have reported that ex- 
periments are being made this spring 
to raise crops on some of the furnace 
ash (which now covers sixty acres) 
from Birmingham’s Hams Hill power 
station. Fertility will be promoted, it 
is hoped, by the spreading of soil and 
sludge over the barren tips. The idea 
is not exactly new. A Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureau publication of 
1949 (The Establishment of Vegetation 
on Industrial Waste Land, by R. O. 
Whyte and J. W. B. Sisam) mentions 
that work on substantially those lines, 
at this very place, was even then in 
progress. Some years earlier a com- 
parable reclamation scheme had 
succeeded at Mamble near Tenbury 
Wells: sewage sludge from Kidder- 
minster and sugar-beet waste lime 
were both used, and cattle were also 


fed on the ground to help in the forma- 
tion of a soil on which grass could be 
established. 

There is scope for more work of this 
kind: too little is being done. In par- 
ticular, there should be better co- 
ordination between those bodies 
which make holes (usually in order to 
extract minerals) and those which 
make heaps—of ash or other “‘spoil’’. 
There is no need to stress the potential 
value of sewage sludge but in some 
places the surplus short straw left by 
combine-harvesters might find a use 
if transport costs could be kept low. 
In an overpopulated industrial coun- 
try the subject is of national interest, 
and The Establishment of Vegetation on 
Industrial Waste Land deserves to be 
more widely known among local 
authorities. 
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THE TWENTY-YEAR LIMIT 


In our last issue Derek Plumstead challenged the twenty-year limit 
Sor development plan proposals. The writer of this article supports 
the Government policy of a time limit for all but significant pro- 


posals in statutory plans. 


OT EVERYONE will agree with 
N Mr Plumstead in his condem- 
nation of the twenty-year 
period. In fact there are good reasons 
why no one should agree with him. 
Until the 1947 Act became law the 
planners in this country were like a 
new political party which has never 
held office. They were fired by ideals 
of what should be done; but the ad- 
visory plans produced at the end of 
the war, although excellent propa- 
ganda and admirable if they could be 
achieved, were in many cases beyond 
the bounds of predictable practic- 
ability. In 1948 planners moved from 
the opposition to power. Academic 
exercises to show how town and coun- 
try might be improved, if it were pos- 
sible, were no longer sufficient. ‘The 
Act demands that development plans 
shall show what is to be done and can 
be done within the practical limits of 
the economy of the country. The 
ideals are still there but they are being 
translated into finite and workable 
plans. 

Planning is no longer a fad or a 
thing apart; it is part of the govern- 
ment of the land. The development 
plan rationalizes all those develop- 
ments which would in any case take 
place and proposes positive public 
improvements. But, since the Minis- 
ter has to approve it and give it statu- 
tory force, the extent to which it pro- 
vides for public improvements must 
be limited to what can be anticipated 
to bewithin the possibilities ofachieve- 
ment. A government has to be re- 
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sponsible in planning as in every- 
thing else. 

Twenty years has no magic in it- 
self, but plans must be designed with 
some period for realization in mind. 
What happened under the old Act 
which asked for no programme? 
Schemes and draft schemes under the 
1932 Act, drawn up for an indefinite 
time ahead, suffered from over-zon- 
ing. Residential, business and indus- 
trial zones were usually too large to be 
fully taken up for decades to come. 
Admittedly, over-zoning was en- 
couraged by the fear of compensation 
but the result was that in business 
zones, for instance, in the absence ofa 
sufficient demand for business prem- 
ises the planning authorities had to 
accept residential development; a 
mixture of uses was created little bet- 
ter than the mixture in the earlier un- 
planned growth. A fixed period 
means that needs can be calculated 
and the plan can in fact take effect. 


Limitations of Long Forecasts 


It does not seem likely that fore- 
casts for much more than twenty 
years will be reliable in a rapidly 
changing world. In 1g00 it would 
have been impossible to foretell the 
importance of the motor car in the 
*twenties, when road transport radic- 
ally altered the pattern of land use. 
Again it would have been difficult in 
1920 to know that the Butler Educa- 
tion Act would become law and that 
schools and school playing fields 
would be called for on the scale of the 
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present day. In the ’thirties statisti- 
cians were telling us that we were ap- 
proaching a time when the total popu- 
lation would become static or decline, 
yet the 1951 census reveals that a de- 
cline is not yet immediately in sight. 

Looking too far ahead on any but 
significant proposals has many draw- 
backs. Vacant land reserved for a 
very remote purpose can be an un- 
tidy eyesore as well as a waste of pub- 
lic investment capital. If rebuilding is 
planned too soon, a dead hand falls 
over the property affected ; its owners 
spend as little as possible on its repair 
and demolition may become neces- 
sary long before the end of the normal 
life of the existing buildings. More- 
over it is an unwarrantable hardship 
on owners to take away their feeling 
of security before it is reasonably cer- 
tain that redevelopment is possible. 


What the Ministry Said 


Circular 59, paragraph 5, says “‘It 
is suggested as a general guide that local 
planning authorities should limit 
themselves to reasonably firm proposals, 
and not include them unless they see 
a likelihood of their being carried out 
within about twenty years.” Could 
words be more sympathetic ? Yet the 
paragraph goes on to say “This 
should not, however, exclude pro- 
posals which are of such significance 
that land ought to be reserved for 
them even if they cannot be carried 
out within twenty years.” The thing 
is expressed admirably. The twenty 
years is not a straitjacket. Significant 
proposals beyond the period of the 
plan are shown on most development 
plans. Commonly they are long-term 
highway projects, but there is no rea- 
son why land should not be reserved 
for other long-term purposes. If it is 
known that a town will have physical 
limits to its size, yet it is not likely to 
reach those limits in twenty years, 
obviously it is good value to plan the 
town centre to be large enough for the 
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ultimate population. But if a town 
seems at present likely to go on grow- 
ing for fifty to a hundred years, it 
would be madness to obstruct present 
needs on the grounds of a hazardous 
forecast of a bigger town centre being 
necessary in a century’s time. The his- 
tory of Edinburgh does not provide 
an argument against a twenty-year 
period—it only shows what happens 
if there is no overall plan. Present 
plans decide the optimum size of the 
towns with which they are concerned 
and they make provision accordingly. 


Basis of Programmes 


The fact that many development 
plan programmes are based on labour 
and materials and not on what Mr 
Plumstead calls “known require- 
ments” is part of the process of making 
them practicable. In most cases build- 
ing trade labour, rather than mater- 
ials, has been taken as the determin- 
ing factor and there is much to be said 
for basing programming on its antici- 
pated availability. The present work- 
ing population is known and fore- 
casts can be made of its future size. 
Any change in the proportion of 
building workers can only be made 
by taking workers from other em- 
ployment. Theoretically it would be 
possible to direct factory workers for 
training in the building trade; this 
would mean fewer workers producing 
goods for the home market or for ex- 
port on which we depend for food and 
raw materials. A major change in the 
proportion of the working population 
engaged in building and civil en- 
gineering would almost certainly 
mean a reduction in living standards. 
No government would accept that 
readily and the assumption that the 
national proportion of building work- 
ers will not change greatly seems to be 
a fairly firm foundation for a pro- 
gramme of what can bedone. “Known 
requirements” are a much less reli- 
able guide to the preparation of a 
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finite plan. In India it might well be 
decided by a public health expert 
that a known requirement is a bath 
for every household. An Indian peas- 
ant’s income and the present re- 
sources of the Government of India 
would almost certainly not run to 
this standard and it would be futile to 
plan for something which will not be 
possible unless there is a vast im- 
provement in the prosperity of the 
country. Plans must not just express 
ideals—they must fit the national 
economy. 

Mr Plumstead speaks of the “‘pres- 
ent abnormal emphasis upon what is 
regarded as essential in a time of 
stress”. The time of stress has now 
lasted for thirteen years (since 1939) ; 
one wonders whether he is still assum- 
ing that conditions will necessarily 
return to something like those that 
prevailed before the war. It seems 
that the stress may well last for a long 
while. It is better to be realistic and 
design our present plans to accord 
with post-war conditions than it is to 
make them for a future golden age 
that may never come to pass. To 
assume now that it will be economic- 
ally possible to make improvements 
wherever they seem to be required is 
not justifiable. If Great Britain does 
make rapid strides in recovery new 
programmes can be drawn up; the 
present plans have in any case to be 
reviewed every five years. 

Arguments levelled against the 
twenty-year limit are that it prevents 
the whole town being considered, 
that sufficient guidance cannot be 
given for the control of development, 
that community facilities cannot be 
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provided to match the redevelop- 


‘ment planned and that it makes it 


impossible to allow for the “erratic 
and devious path”’ of improvements. 
It is not seen that any of these argu- 
ments is valid. A twenty-year plan is 
a plan for the whole town; it will ord- 
inarily only show improvements to 
parts, but it gives a clear guide as to 
what is intended where no positive 
change is proposed and there need be 
no hand to mouth development con- 
trol. If community facilities to match 
redevelopment cannot be provided 
for in the first plan, then the quin- 
quennial reviews afford opportuni- 
ties to make provision. When the 
programme map has been rightly con- 
ceived there will be no danger of im- 
provements following an erratic path, 
because it will have foreseen when 
they are likely to arise and have pro- 
vided accordingly. The fact that, ex- 
cept for significant proposals, the 
plan is for a finite period does not 
prevent the report of survey and 
analysis from considering long-term 
possibilities. A good plan will be clear 
as to the twenty years but will not 
impede later improvements. 
* * * 

To write a novel takes more than 
pen, ink, and paper. To make a de- 
velopment plan takes more than a 
dream and a box of water colours. 
The truth is that the Minister’s de- 
mand for realism, which is no more 
than the statute envisaged and which 
is being imposed with great latitude, 
brings planners face to face with their 
real problems at last. It makes them 
answer the question ‘‘What do you 
actually propose to do?” 


Planning Policy 


“Planning authorities must start with a clear conception of the economic 
and social objectives which they wish to attain and these objectives must be 
harmonized in a single coherent policy or plan. This process precedes in point 
of time the question of settling the technical means for giving effect to what they 
want to do: and it also in our view precedes it in point of importance.”— 
Schuster Report on Qualifications of Planners, 
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THE HOUSING MANAGER AND PLANNING 


Direct and frequent contact with occupiers of houses gives the 
housing manager a special value as member of the planning team. 


HE RELATION between people 

i and planning has been much 

discussed in recent times. The 
housing manager through a first-hand 
contactin daily work with families and 
social conditions acquires a unique 
knowledge of people and their prob- 
lems. In this article it is proposed to 
discuss some aspects of the work of a 
housing manager in relation to de- 
sign and planning. 

The housing manager can be seen 
as a practical sociologist concerned 
with individuals not as units in a plan 
but as many-sided living people with 
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problems; also with abilities and 
special interests. In the March issue 
of this journal, Mr Peter Collison’s 
valuable article on the relation be- 
tween the sociologist and the planner 
referred to the close relation between 
social conditions and housing and 
planning and went on to speak of 
“the complexity of the connection 
between the buildings in which we 
pass our lives and the sort of lives we 
lead’’. 


Influence of Octavia Hill 
This connection was realized by 


The housing manager interviews prospective tenants in her office 





Society of Housing Managers 
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Octavia Hill, working in the slums of 
London in the last century. She saw 
the immense power of the estate agent 
in mean streets of the worst areas, not 
only over the properties but also over 
the lives of the people from whom he 
collected rents. This power, she saw, 
often used for exploitation, could 
also be used constructively for the wel- 
fare of people. 

From her work has grown the mod- 
ern conception of housing estate man- 
agement, based on a recognition of 
human values as well as technical 
problems, applied on a large scale to 
municipal as well as private housing 
and seeing both landlord and tenant 
as members of a wider community. 

It was natural also that Octavia 
Hill extended her work in housing 
management to the field of parks and 
town gardens, believed in the value of 
cottage development with the indi- 
vidual garden, and fought for com- 
mons and larger open spaces such as 
Parliament Hill Fields. Beyond this, 
her active interest extended to the 
commons of outer London, forerun- 
ners of the Green Belt. 


The Housing Manager in Planning 


Today, a large number of housing 
managers, both men and women, are 
carrying on Octavia Hill’s essential 
work in a vastly different background. 
Along with many others, technicians 
and laymen, they have played their 
part in the growth of the new plan- 
ning, especially in relation to the 
neighbourhood conception in large 
housing estates and new towns and 
also in improving the design of dwell- 
ings. The housing manager, working 
in the closest contact with the people 
affected by plans, sees that it is im- 
possible to separate planning and de- 
sign from the administration of hous- 
ing. A constructive policy of housing 
management begins before the houses 
are built and occupied. 

The housing manager in relation 
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to planning should first be seen as a 
member of a team, including archi- 
tects, planners, and, in local govern- 
ment, elected members. The best 
social results have followed from the 
fullest consultation before the houses 
are built; but too many housing man- 
agers in the past have had ready- 
made estates handed over for man- 
agement, when one of their principal 
functions has been to receive com- 
plaints—or plans have been pre- 
sented at the last moment with a hint 
from the borough engineer that major 
alterations would be awkward. With 
consultation, plans can be related to 
human needs and advice given on 
such matters as the grouping of var- 
ious types of houses in different parts 
of a neighbourhood, and the location 
of shops, old people’s dwellings, or 
children’s playgrounds. In a new 
town, where the Reith Committee 
envisaged flexible and organic de- 
velopment within the master plan, 
this kind of consultation is essential. 


Living Link with People 

The people affected by the plans 
should come into the picture at the 
earliest stage possible. Where a wide 
area is involved there may be diffi- 
culty about achieving direct consul- 
tation with the actual individuals 
who will live in the new. community, 
though exhibitions and discussion are 
of great value. Much can be done to 
relate plans to human needs by dis- 
cussion between the housing manager 
and existing tenants, and a living link 
can be forged between the people who 
live in the houses and those who plan 
them. An outstanding example of this 
in the national sphere is to be found 
in the Memorandum by the Society 
of Housing Managers to the Dudley 
Committee on “Design of Dwellings” 
which reported in 1944. In this case, 
the Society undertook detailed con- 
sumer research into tenants’ needs in 
many parts of the country. ‘Tenants 
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Society of Housing Managers 


The housing manager is a living link between the people who live in the houses and those who 
plan them 


showed discrimination and keen in- 
terest in answering the ten-page 
questionnaire which was carefully ex- 
plained to them by the housing man- 
ager. At every point, the tenant’s 
opinion was related to his own experi- 
ence, and his comments (assisted by 
members of his family) ranged from 
matters of layout and external design, 
and community provision, to import- 
ant details like the size of cupboards 
and methods of water-heating. Many 
striking points came out—for ex- 
ample, although no specific question 
was asked about noise it was men- 
tioned again and again by tenants as 
one of the chief disadvantages of liv- 
ing in flats. 

This memorandum is mentioned as 
an example of co-operation in plan- 
ning. A good community, the achieve- 
ment of which is one of the principal 
aims of planning, needs tenants who 
feel that they belong to it and have a 





share in the enterprise. In good hous- 
ing management, a continuity of re- 
lationship with the people affected by 
rehousing is essential, whether it be 
in local authority estates, reconstruc- 
tion areas, or new towns. The right re- 
lationship, established from the start, 
can do much to ensure the success of 
rehousing and to provide that the 
family secures a house that is suitable 
in relation to its needs and wishes, 
size of family, place of work, and rent- 
paying capacity, and is grouped with 
neighbours likely to be congenial. Re- 
housing in relation to place of work, 
of course, raises a first-class planning 
issue, and it cannot be generally 
achieved in London and the big cities 
without decentralization of people 
and employment. 

This is one of the principal reasons 
why the housing manager must be 
concerned with town and country 
planning. 
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First Friend in New Towns 

Where decentralization is taking 
place, it is difficult to see how it can be 
successful in human terms without a 
personal relationship in housing man- 
agement. In this journal, last June, 
the housing manager of Crawley re- 
ferred to the revolutionary change ex- 
perienced by many London families 
in moving to a new town and de- 
scribed what she was doing to help 
them to start a new life. All families 
are visited some months before they 
are due to move and advice given on 
the many personal and individual 
problems arising. An important point 
to note is that plans and layouts are 
displayed to them and explained by 
the housing manager. Here we have 
an example of the interpretation of 
plans which should be an important 
part of the two-way traffic between 
planners and people. I have since 
heard that the housing manager of 
Crawley also makes a note of the 
social interests of members of the 
family so that a welcome can be given 
to them by the local organizations 
when they settle in the new town. Mr 
L. E. White in his recent publication 
New Towns remarks that “the housing 
manager may be the first friend the 
new resident makes”. 

The achievement of a worth-while 
individual life in a living community 
raises highly complex social issues on 
which exact guidance cannot be giv- 
en. But we all know that it is possible 
to demolish a slum area and rehouse 
people within a short distance of the 
original site—or on it—and to find 
that we have created hygienic dwell- 
ings and lost a community. There is 
no single answer to this problem, but 
it has been demonstrated that a con- 
tribution can be made by the type of 
housing management which gets to 
know the people in their old homes 
some time before the rehousing takes 
place. It is possible to assess on the 
spot some of the forces in the old area 
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which make for social cohesion and to 
work with them as far as possib!e. It is 
also possible, in some cases, to recog- 
nize forces making for social disinte- 
gration and to sort them out in the 
new housing. A sympathetic and in- 
telligent grouping of the new tenan- 
cies can contribute much to the new 
community, and personal contacts 
after removal can help in the difficult 
process of settling-in. 


Communities: Mixture and Balance 


A great deal has been said and 
written about avoiding in the new 
planning one-class estates of the type 
which abounded in the inter-war 
years, and achieving mixed com- 
munities in which social life will be 
richer and more varied. There has 
been much confused thinking about 
this matter. Let us be clear that there 
is no value in mixing people together 
for the sake of it or to experiment with 
a new social idea. People should be 
voluntary partners in such an enter- 
prise or not partners at all. At the 
same time, a more socially balanced 
community is clearly a desirable ob- 
ject. What planning can do is to 
avoid, in design, layout, and location, 
the raising of artificial barriers be- 
tween people—the fault of so much 
inter-war development. What the 
housing manager can do is to rehouse 
a variety of people, in consultation 
with them, in the same communities, 
but grouped with neighbours of a 
congenial kind. A number of us, as 
housing managers, had experience 
during the war, when bombs did not 
discriminate, of rehousing people of 
varied types (though not in planned 
communities). It was found that there 
is no serious difficulty about re- 
housing different income-groups in 
fairly close proximity, but that com- 
plications can arise from different 
standards of social behaviour and es+ 
pecially of noise or quietness. 

It is clear that the housing manager 
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has a difficult but essential job in this 
connection. To refer again to Craw- 
ley, it is encouraging to read that “‘a 
complete cross-section of London 
society is on the move... . industrial- 
ists, technicians, administrative and 
clerical staffs, skilled and unskilled 
tradesmen”, and future experience in 
the new town will be awaited with 
the greatest interest. 


Idea of the Village Green 

Reference should be made to an- 
other experiment in actual planning 
which is being worked out at Dudley 
and is also finding its place in some 
new town development, that of the 
“Village Green”, based on the ideas 
which Sir Charles Reilly introduced 
in his plan for Birkenhead in 1944. 
The chief object of this is to revive the 
old planning principle embodied in 
many of the villages of England. In 
Reilly’s scheme, between thirty and 
sixty houses were to be grouped round 
a green in the hope of breaking down 
the social isolation which has char- 
acterized much modern develop- 
ment. In discussing this question! Pro- 
fessor Simey says: ““The new greens 
must in the first place be inhabited by 
groups of persons rather than by a 
miscellaneous assemblage of indi- 
viduals. . . Great care will be needed 
in choosing the first tenants.” It 
would seem that the contribution of 
the housing manager will be essential 
to this most interesting development 
of planning in relation to social 
studies. 


Imaginative Planting 


In the new planning generally, 
what has come to be called the Green 
Street is much emphasized, in anti- 
thesis to the Black Street created by 
industrialism in the last century. ‘The 
Green Street, of course, means no- 
thing standardized, but implies an 
imaginative use of trees, shrubs, 
1 Manchester Guardian, 19 January 1948. 
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flowers and grass to harmonize ina co- 
herent pattern the various elements of 
which a street scene is composed. The 
idea has many interpretations and can 
be applied to old areas as well as to new 
development. In the past, what has 
been the main obstacle to this type of 
planning? Partly, no doubt, lack of 
imagination and forethought, but 
also indiscriminate damage by child- 
ren and others when experiments 
have been tried. 

The solution lies both in intelligent 
planning and in management, and 
here again the housing manager has a 
part to play. In planning, advice can 
be given, for example, about the pro- 
vision of official footpaths, suitably 
placed and hedged to avoid unofficial 
short-cuts leading to disputes and 
damaging to amenities; or the pro- 
vision and siting of alternative places 
where children can play. Suggestions 
can often be made about incorporat- 
ing small play-spaces in the layout, 
and these need not be elaborate or 
expensive. 

In Lancaster and Walsall, housing 
managers have helped to promote 
schemes in which individual trees 
have been adopted by children, the - 
child’s name being attached to the 
tree and the child thereby being con- 
stituted the guardian of the tree. 
Similar schemes are being promoted 
elsewhere. 


Partnership of Management 

Most of all, the housing manager 
can contribute to preserving the 
amenities of the estate by bringing 
the tenants into the partnership of 
management. The next phase in 
housing management is to work out 
methods by which this can be done 
and this effort has already started. 
Thus, enlightened management leads 
on to co-operation in which tenants 
and occupiers take responsibility for 
safeguarding estates which they feel 
to be their own. 
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Royal Visit to New Town 


The Queen will lay the foundation- 
stone of the church in Hemel Hemp- 
stead New Town and visit St Albans 
Abbey on 19 July. 


Housing Conference 


The Housing Centre (13 Suffolk 
Street, SW1) announces a con- 
ference on “Housing at the Right 
Rents” on 26-28 May at London 
County Hall. Speakers include J. H. 
Forshaw, Miss J. M. Upcott, Mr A. 
Norman Schofield, and Mr Henry 
Wells. 


Development Plans 


Eighty-six Development Plans 
have now been submitted to the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and six have been ap- 
proved. 


South Bank Promenade 

On 10 April, Mr I. J. Hayward 
(leader of the LCC) declared open a 
riverside promenade which, with the 
terrace in front of County Hall, is 
nearly half a mile long and links 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 
Except during the Festival of Britain 
this stretch of river bank has not been 
accessible to the public. 


Cornwall National Park? 


In the opinion of the National 
Parks Commission Cornwall’s coastal 
scenery should be designated as a 
National Park. Members of the Com- 
mission are to visit the county in May 
to inspect the coastal area, 
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Schoolboy Tree Guardians 


Two hundred trees have been 
destroyed in the last two years at 
Leek (Staffs). ‘The urban council has 
now made eighteen schoolboys (aged 
between eleven and fifteen) “‘guar- 
dians” of a hundred five-year-old 
almond and double cherry trees on a 
new estate. 


Objections to London Plan 


Nearly 1,000 objections to the 
London County Council Develop- 
ment Plan have been sent to the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. One of them is from the 
TCPA. 


Beckenham Planning Group 


This Group has organized a visit of 
members to Stoke Poges and Hughen- 
den Manor on 1g April, and an- 
nounces another to Frogmore and 
Windsor on 17 May. The Group has 
held many lecture meetings during 
the winter. 


Pennine Way Change 


The National Parks Commission, 
in view of criticism that it would be 
dangerous in bad weather for in- 
experienced walkers to begin the 
Pennine Way on a stretch over the 
plateau of Kinder Scout, has pro- 
posed an additional route a little to 
the south which is two miles longer 
but less dangerous. 


Manchester Rehousing Scheme 


When negotiations have been com- 
pleted between Manchester City 
Council and local authorities in 
Cheshire, it is proposed to build 
dwellings in Sale and Handforth for 
15,000 people now living in Man- 
chester: 2,878 houses at Sale and 
1,460 at Handforth. A further 1,400 
houses are contemplated at White- 
field and 1,000 at Heywood and 
Bury. 
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GREEN PASTURES 





A note on the different grasses that are adapted to various soils and 


situations. 


covers every piece of ground 

which is not constantly culti- 
vated, there is a tendency to think 
that fields of grass are easy to grow, 
and it is only too true that many 
grazing lands have just “gone down 
to grass” because of insufficient 
capital or labour to cultivate them, 
or because it happens at the moment 
to pay better to keep cattle than grow 
corn. 

Grass fields which come into being 
like this are not to be compared 
either with the age-old meadows and 
pastures of the real grazing districts, 
or with those which have been care- 
fully planned and sown with the most 
suitable grasses. There are over a 
hundred native species of grass, vary- 
ing immensely in their suitability to 
climate, soil, altitude, or aspect, and 
if the work of making a pasture is left 
to nature, she plants those sorts which 
suit the spot, regardless of whether 
they have any value to the animals it 
is desired to nourish. Most of these 
grasses are of very poor feeding value 
and some are positively distasteful to 
stock. Moreover, all sorts of weeds, 
like docks and thistles, share the 
ground, and these are distasteful or 
innutritious. 

There are, in fact, only about 
twenty kinds of grass really worth 
their place in cultivation and the lush 
meads of the Romney Marsh or the 
Buckinghamshire valleys and the fine 
grazing land of the South Downs 
owe their richness to the fact that the 
soil and situation are naturally 
suited to the best grasses. 

The most generally useful grass, 


Bee SOONER or later, grass 
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either for grazing or haymaking, 
is perennial rye grass, known to 
country children as “tinker tailors”’. 
Green or dry it is the most nutritious 
of all and suits a large variety of 
situations. Its value has been recog- 
nized for more than two hundred 
years, and selection of superior 
strains and local forms has given us 
at least fifty varieties from which to 
choose, but it is generally acknow- 
ledged that the best of all is the im- 
ported Italian variety. On any 
reasonably moist soil, this grass 
should form at least half the bulk of 
any mixture. 

Perhaps no other grass can be so 
universally employed, and the pro- 
portion which others bear to the 
mixture should be determined by the 
situation. On dry hills like the Downs 
and the Highlands, no grass can 
compare with the sheep fescue either 
for durability or attractiveness and 
nutritious value to sheep. Again there 
are several varieties, each being more 
fully adapted to special soils. A few 
other grasses flourish in like con- 
ditions, notably the yellow oat, the 
flat stemmed meadow grass, and al- 
pine meadow grass. ‘hese are all 
short grasses, suitable only for graz- 
ing and where it is desired to make 
hay in such situations. Rye grass and 
some of the taller meadow grasses 
should be combined in the mixture. 

On lands a little more tenacious of 
moisture, but still on the dry side, the 
smooth and rough meadow grasses, 
sweet vernal grass, which gives the 
best “nose” to hay, false oat, and 
crested dogstail are valuable addi- 
tions, and with these grasses white 
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clover and bird’s-foot trefoil are valu- 
able legumes to add to the mixture. 

In the valley meads, where flood 
rather than drought is likely to be 
met with, the aim is usually to get the 
largest possible bulk of nutritious 
grass and the best for such places are 
meadow foxtail, meadow fescue, 
marsh bent, and timothy, to which 
one may add cocksfoot, especially 
where there is shade from trees. The 
total of these grasses should be roughly 
about equal to that of rye grass. Good 
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latter flourishing exceptionally well 
in moist pastures. 

Finally, it is possible, even in those 
riverside meads that are almost 
permanently inundated, to encour- 
age the growth of the tall reed 
meadow grass and its congener the 
manna croup, or floating sweet grass. 
These are both highly nutritious and 
luxuriant grasses, specially relished 
by cows and much more desirable 
than the sedge and bur-reeds which, 
unless actively discouraged, are most 











legumes for such low-lying land are 


likely to monopolize such watery 
red, white, and alsike clover, the 


places. 


Action and Reaction 
‘We shape our dwellings, and then our dwellings shape us.”—Wéinston 


Churchill. 
Love of the Land 


“Agriculture is more and more becoming a modern business, in which the 
personal attachment to a particular piece of land is being lost.” 
ALVA MYRDAL, Nation and Family (1945). 


Industry and Necessity 


“All the penal and prohibiting laws that were ever thought of will not be 
sufficient to prevent manufactures in a country, whose inhabitants surpass the 
number that can subsist by the husbandry of it.”,—-BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1760). 


Urbanity 


“I never feel quite sure of your urbane and smiling coteries; I fear they 
indulge a man’s vanities in silence, suffer him to encroach, encourage him 
to be an ass, and send him forth again, not merely contemned for the moment, 
but radically more contemptible than when he entered.”—Rr. L. STEVENSON, 
Talk and Talkers. 


The Size of Things 

“The perception that every association has a natural limit of growth in its 
primary units might be called Ebenezer Howard’s theorem. ‘Though he set it 
forth only in relation to cities, it applies to every kind of group organization. 
By now a succession of sociological studies, from Le Play and Cooley to 
Homans, re-enforced by an increasing number of practical experiments, has 
shown that limitation of size is an essential attribute of all organic grouping: 
the true alternative to big, rigid organizations, cramped by their self-imposed 


routine, is to limit the number of people in the local group, and to multiply 
and federate those groups.” —LEWIs MUMFORD: The Conduct of Life (N.Y. 1951). 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


The Third Statistical Account 


Planning officers in Scotland, who 
believe in the doctrine of Patrick 
Geddes that adequate survey is the 
only sound basis for good plans, will 
welcome the steps now being taken to 
write a Third Statistical Account of 
Scotland. It will provide a valuable 
addition to their own surveys, cover- 
ing social aspects in greater detail 
than they could possibly do. The First 
Statistical Account in 1798 was the in- 
spiration of Sir John Sinclair, Bart. By 
Statistical Account, he said, is meant 
an inquiry into the state of the coun- 
try for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quantum of happiness enjoyed by its 
inhabitants and the means of its future 
improvement. This Account was 
written by the parish ministers, parish 
by parish, and gave a vivid picture of 
life in Scotland at that time. The 
second or New Account was written 
fifty years later in a similar fashion. 
The Third Account is now being pre- 
pared. The complexity of the modern 
world has made the task more diffi- 
cult this time. The ground for the 
main project is being prepared by the 
organization of pilot surveys which 
are being made by the Universities of 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, St Andrews, 
and Aberdeen of the areas of Ayrshire, 
East Lothian, Fifeshire, and the City 
of Aberdeen respectively. ‘The first 
volume to appear is that on Ayrshire, 
prepared by Dr J. Strawhorn and Dr 
W. Boyd. They have written some 
general chapters but they have also 
retained the original pattern of re- 
porting by parishes. ‘They have col- 
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lected their information by securing 
the ready and active co-operation of 
individuals and local associations in 
addition to that of parish ministers. 

Ayrshire is an astonishingly varied 
county. It has a thriving agriculture, 
producing 25 per cent of Scotland’s 
milk supply, an important chemical 
and engineering industry, substantial 
hosiery and boot manufactures, a 
unique lace industry, an expanding 
mining industry, an international air- 
port and a large holiday industry. The 
Account shows the changes which 
have taken place industrially and 
socially. For example farming, form- 
erly a family business, has now be- 
come one of master and servant. It 
suggests that the reason for the drift 
to the towns of farm labourers is the 
inability of farmers to provide suit- 
able accommodation for labourers 
when they get married. In mining 
areas the lack of amenities is stressed. 
At Cronberry there are 490 inhabit- 
ants living in an unpleasant sprawl of 
mining rows; with not a street lamp 
and with much paraffin lighting in 
the houses. These areas do however 
possess great local loyalties and there 
is a readiness to accept and welcome 
the incomer. There is a suggestion 
that some miners would not welcome 
the efforts now being made to provide 
better facilities by rebuilding the 
houses in larger groups. The reasons 
for this are not clear. 

The previous Accounts did not say 
much about the recreations of the 
people. It is clear from this Account 
that recreational and cultural activi- 
ties have a bigger role to play in the 
modern world, The planner of today 
is much concerned with these trends 
when planning for recreation, com- 
munity centres, etc. in both town and 
country. There has not yet been 
enough research into some of the 
problems which arise—for example: 
what kind of amenities should be 
provided in a given area, and what 
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should be left until local feeling de- 
mands it? The chief value of this Ac- 
count is the intimate picture which it 
provides of life and custom in town 
and village. It is very depressing to 
read of small communities with no 
interests but horse and dog racing 
and card playing, or of a settlement of 
3,400 inhabitants where there are two 
cinemas which run seven days a week 
and change their programmes four 
times each week, and which can 
count on a total of 400 patrons a night. 
Three or four visits a week are. fre- 
quently made. In this area, efforts to 
arouse any kind of interest in lectures 
have failed. Yet a complete football 
pitch with terracing was laid by volun- 
tary labour. It is not only the planner 
of rural areas who will be interested in 
such reports. 


Neighbourhood Planning 

The Scottish Branch of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
holds monthly meetings in Glasgow 
to discuss planning problems. At a 
recent meeting Mr Connell, a senior 
planning officer in the Department 
of Health for Scotland, responsible 
for new towns and community units, 
gave a talk on “The Concept of the 
Neighbourhood Unit’’. After dealing 
with the physical factors which de- 
termine the size of such units, he made 
the point that in re-planning urban 
areas due regard should be paid to the 
existing community units and struc- 
tures. 

In new towns, new neighbourhood 
units would have to be created, but in 
old towns there existed already some 
neighbourhood units which depend- 
ed on a variety of factors ranging from 
geographical location and parish 
boundaries to football clubs. They 
should not be ruthlessly destroyed. 
The planner should not create the 
impression that a neighbourhood 
unit designed from a consideration of 
physical factors, such as the provision 
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of schools and shops, must therefore 
be a socially desirable thing, and vice 
versa that an existing community 
which fell short of the theoretical 
minimum of physical amenity should 
not be allowed to remain in the re- 
built city. 

The meeting was noteworthy in 
that a very successful attempt was 
made to obtain the attendance of rep- 
resentatives from a wide variety of 
tenants’ associations, women’s guilds, 
etc. The discussion was lively, and 
whilst most questions were of a 
parochial character, the questioners 
being most concerned about defects 
in their own localities, it was obvious 
that they had attended in the hope 
that they might understand more 
clearly the planning problems in 
their own city. 

The fact that several speakers were 
anxious to know what they could do 
to make sure that future planning did 
not perpetuate the errors of the past, 
without realizing that the Glasgow 
City Development Plan was at that 
moment on show at the City Cham- 
bers, waiting for their comments, im- 
plies a failure of the Scottish Branch 
“to ensure that planning is in accord- 
ance with the people’s desires and has 
behind it the driving force of public 
opinion”. (The quotation is from the 
Association’s National Planning Bas- 
is.) It is clear that more efforts must 
be directed towards helping volun- 
tary associations to appreciate the 
technique and language of planning 
and the ways in which they can influ- 
ence the physical planning of their 
country. 


Glasgow’s Traffic : The Inglis Report 
In 1949 the British Transport Com- 
mission set up a committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir R. Inglis to make 
suggestions as to possible improve- 
ments in the existing transport 
facilities in the Clyde Valley. It was 
most salutory to note that, for once, 
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would-be planners were also asked to 
consider the financial aspects of any 
proposals they made, but unfortun- 
ate that the terms of reference con- 
fined them to considering oniy the 
services controlled by the Commis- 
sion and Glasgow Corporation. The 
report which has now been published 
raises important issues, which must 
be settled before the Region can be 
properly planned. 

The existing situation in the Clyde 
Valley has certain features which are 
described in great detail. The area 
comprises a densely populated in- 
dustrial belt containing over 2 million 
people within a twenty-mile radius of 
Glasgow. There is a coast line of ports, 
residential townships, and holiday 
resorts within twenty to thirty miles, 
involving considerable daily and 
holiday traffic by rail and bus. In 
Glasgow there is serious traffic con- 
gestion, due to lack of adequate park- 
ing facilities, inadequate cross river 
communications, and main | streets 
which are too narrow to accom- 
modate trams and motor traffic 
(Glasgow apparently has 22 per cent 
of Great Britain’s tram-cars). 

The Corporation transport services 
carry over 2 million passengers daily 
and extend their operations to points 
up to six miles beyond the city bound- 
ary. There is a seven-mile circular 
underground electric railway and an’ 
undistinguished collection of low 
level or semi-underground steam 
lines. There are four main line rail- 
way stations scattered through the 
city, which, with linked low level 
stations, handle 106,708 passengers 
daily, only 25 per cent of whom are 
main line travellers. The feature of 
the suburban rail traffic return is the 
steady decline from 16,825,718 in 
1913 to 9,015,945 in 1949, though a 
few stations in new housing areas 
show large increases in traffic. Finally, 
there are bus services operating to the 
outlying towns from six different 
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stances in Glasgow. They carry 
239,000 passengers daily. The report 
also states that owing to the high acci- 
dent rates in the region car users pay 
over a quarter of a million pounds a 
year more in insurance premiums 
than is paid on average in the rest of 
the country. 

It is interesting that the report has 
taken note of the traffic plans of both 
the Abercrombie Plan, prepared for 
the Clyde Valley Regional Advisory 
Committee, and the transport plans 
prepared by Glasgow Corporation 
officials. The Inglis recommendations 
incorporate points from each. They 
also accept the assumption that there 
will be a reduction in the size of Glas- 
gow. The keystone of the report is the 
premise that if the railways can pro- 
vide services which are clean, cheap, 
fast, and frequent then the travelling 
public will prefer train to tram or bus. 
Its main points are: 

1. There should be a programme of 
electrification of about 300 miles of 
suburban lines to residential, in- 
dustrial, and coastal areas. 

2. Bus services outside Glasgow 
should be provided only by the bus 
companies and should be co-ordin- 
ated to act mainly as feeders to the 
railways, without necessarily being 
removed. 

3. Bus services in the suburbs of 
Glasgow should be arranged to feed 
into selected rail heads. Facilities for 
through journeys should be provided. 

4. Two of the smaller main line 
stations should be merged, thereby 
effecting considerable economies in 
working expenses, without entailing 
the capital expenditure that each of 
the above-mentioned plans require in 
order to implement their proposals 
for dealing with the railway stations. 

5. The vacated station at Queen 
Street (High) should be converted for 
use as a bus station and a car park. 

6. Glasgow should replace her 
trams by buses or trolley-buses. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN -: LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 


difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. 






With Postage 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS EXPLAINED, by B. #. Collins 


EVOLUTION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, by Sydney 
Webb 


INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF 
NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, by T. Eastwood 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF TWELVE NEW TOWNS, 
ENDING 31 MARCH 1951 


LANDSCAPE AND HOUSING DEVELOPMENT. 
Bournville Village Trust Revised price 


THE CHANGING FACE OF CRAWLEY. Crawley 
Development Corporation 


SPON’S ARCHITECTS’ PRICE 


BOOK 1951-2 


AND BUILDERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL GLOSSARY ON HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING. International Federation of Housing 
and Town Planning 


NEW TOWNS, by L. E. White 


GARDEN CITIES OF TO-MORROW, 
Howard 


by Ebenezer 


EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, by Wilfred Gurney 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS IN AMERICA, by Clarence S. 
Stein 


£1 


2S. 


35. 


6s. 


10s. 


25. 


9s. 


8s. 


£1 11s. 
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od. 
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7. The construction of a vehicular 
tunnel under the Clyde for Glasgow’s 
proposed outer-ring road should be 
supported. 

A minor but practical point is made 
that rail and bus interchange working 
should be accompanied by facilities 
for the transport of luggage. 

The report schedules the develop- 
ment to take place in three stages. It 
estimates that the increased traffic 
will be such that even if the first two 
stages are completed, i.e., approxi- 
mately 190 miles of electrification 
with the omission of the main line sta- 
tion alterations, there will be a net 
annual saving of £190,000 after 
allowing for interest repayment on 
the capital expenditure involved. The 
arguments by which the report stands 
or falls are open to challenge. It is un- 
fortunate that the Committee con- 
tained so many persons who might be 
said to be biased in favour of the rail- 
ways. 

Criticism has been made that pas- 
sengers dislike changing vehicles for 
such relatively short journeys and will 
not support rail-bus services, that the 
financial calculations have ignored 
the effect of the proposals on Glasgow 
Transport finances, that the cost of 
making good road surfaces from which 
tram tracks have been removed would 
be about £2 million, that the prob- 
lem of goods traffic has not been con- 
sidered, and that the possibility of 
co-ordinating the transport in the 
region by the formation of a joint 
authority similar to the London 
Passenger Transport Board has not 
been discussed. 

It is urgent that decision be taken 
on the issues raised. Glasgow, for ex- 
ample, cannot even decide the width 
of some of her arterial roads until she 
knows whether to plan for electric 
rail reservations or not. 


Dundee City Plan 
A draft outline for a development 
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plan for Dundee, prepared by Mr 
W. Dobson Chapman, has been pre- 
sented to the Corporation. Dundee is 
the focal point of the East Central 
Scotland Region, which was sur- 
veyed so imaginatively by Mr Gordon 
Payne. His proposals were issued late 
in 1950. He advocated, inter alia, a 
limited dispersal of population from 
Dundee, but Dundee’s consultant 
planner now opposes this, stating that 
all the population can be rehoused 
within the existing boundaries by 
building higher. An interesting sup- 
porting reason mentioned by Mr 
Chapman in support of his view is 
that the provision of more flats will be 
possible because Dundee has a south- 
ern aspect. 

Once more there is a picture of a 
regional report advocating dispersal 
from an urban core and an urban re- 
port opposing it. ‘There may be sound 
arguments against dispersal from 
densely populated cities but it is 
rather significant that they only seem 
to appeal to city planners and never 
to regional consultants. 





Planning Centre Meetings 


Evening Meetings are held at 6.30 
p-m. at 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 

Thursday, 24 April: Film Show 
MODERN TRANSPORT. 

Thursday, 1 May: AN AMERICAN’S 
IMPRESSIONS OF BRITISH PLANNING, by 
Richard May. 

Saturday, 3 May: visiIr TO CRAWLEY 
NEW TOWN. Coach leaves the Planning 
Centre at 9.15 a.m. Inclusive charge 
for fare and lunch tos. 6d. For tickets 
apply Secretary. 

Thursday, 8 May: NEW ATTITUDES 


TO LANDSCAPE DESIGN, by Frank 
Clarke, F.1.L.A. 
Thursday, 15 May: NATIONAL 


PARKS——-WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 


TO THE PENNINE WAY, by Tom 
Stephenson, member of National 
Parks Commission. é 
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The party will meet at Exeter where they will be based for the five days. 
The tour will be conducted by Geoffrey Clark, Director of Planning. 


Monday, 9 June. One-day Conference at Theatre "oyal, Exeter. 
Lunch-time reception by the Devonshire County Couacil. 
Morning session: Dr Dudley Stamp, cBE, BA, Dsc, on 
RURAL PLANNING 
Afternoon session: Geoffrey Clark, OBE, LRIBA, MTPI, Director of 
Planning for Devonshire, on 
DEVON’S PLANNING PROBLEMS 
Tuesday, ro June. Visit to Plymouth. 
Wednesday, 11 June. Visit to the Ball Clay and China Clay workings, 
and coach tour of Dartmoor. 
Thursday, 12 June. Visit to Torquay. The party will be welcomed 
by the Mayor, and a reception will be held at Torre Abbey. 


Friday, 13 June. Visit to North Devon resorts to study particular 
problems of holiday areas. 


The tours cost £15 15s. od. each. (This does not include rail fares from 
London to Letchworth or London to Exeter.) For further particulars 
write to: The Tours Organizer, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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STUDIES IN REGIONAL PLANNING. 
Edited by G. H. F. Daysh. George Philip 
and Sons. 255. 


The studies in this book by a group 
of geographers cover the Highlands 
and Islands, Central Scotland, North- 
East England, Cumberland, the East 
Midlands, and two parts of the South- 
West. The regions covered thus vary 
widely in size and importance (some 
are not really “‘regions’), and they 
are selected from the more rural parts 
of Britain and from the development 
areas except for the interesting chap- 
ter on the East Midlands. The studies 
are highly condensed, but they may 
be followed (it is to be hoped they will) 
by a series of fuller regional memoirs. 
Their material dates from about 1947 
and was assembled before the com- 
‘pletion of any of the Ministry’s out- 
line plans for the development areas. 

These are this book’s limitations, 
and they are freely admitted by its 
authors. They do not prevent the 
studies from being most interesting 
and valuable, because they tackle 
problems of the first imporiance for 
planning. Professor Daysh, in his in- 
troduction, argues that if there is to be 
effective regional planning, of whose 
necessity he is rightly convinced, then 
it must be based on adequate research. 
Research at this level at present 
amounts to very little. Professional 
planners may not fully understand 
either its need or its methods until 
their training has been broadened. 
Meanwhile it is the social scientists 
from the Universities, preferably led 
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in Professor Daysh’s view by the geo- 
grapher, who must try to fill the gap. ¥ 
The present studies stress the im- 
portance of basing policy on a proper 
understanding of the suitability of 
different localities for various types of 
industry. This must be done on a 
regional basis. It is certainly sur- 
prising that the Board of Trade, as the 
authority responsible for distribution 
of industry, has not promoted re- 
search on this subject; and still more 
surprising and infuriating, that the 
records of the factory inspectorate are 
withheld from research workers. If 
government departments will not 
take their responsibilities more seri- | 
ously, they should at least give en-/ 
couragement to those who will do/™ 
part of the job for them. PETER SELF 


ARCHITECTURE AS A CAREER. By} 
Maurice Taylor. Iliffe. 10s. 6d. 

This book may be described as a* 
guide book to architectural educa-) 
tion. The author sets himself the task? 
of guiding the embryo architect 
through the maze of regulations, 
rules, documents, and testimonies of 
study to the ultimate goal of the 
RIBA Final Examination. 

Mr Taylor accomplishes this task 
very well and in plain English helps 
the student along the hard, thorny 
way, giving a great deal of advice on | 
how to tackle the problems involved. 

After qualification the student isg 
given useful information about schol-| 
arships, competitions, filing systems, | 
and many other subjects including 
probably the most important—how 
to apply for a job. 

A book that will be helpful to all 
students and quite a lot of architects. 

RONALD W. FURY 


CURRENT PROPERTY LAW. Sweet @ 
Maxwell. Yearly subscription £2 25. od. 

A new monthly periodical for the’ 
professional man interested in proper- 
ty. Presented in an easily understood 
form. 








